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yN 1891 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-eighth year. 
J It has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-col- 
umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owin 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 
Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 
of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


It presents in an inexpen- 


The Foremost Irving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, an 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while 
within the reach of ali, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it em- 
braces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 


It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPriINiomns. 


“Tt is nearly half a century since the first volume of 

this sterling publication came from the press, and to- 
day it stands the most perfect publication of its kind 
in the worid. . Thereis but one LIVING AGE, though 
many have essayed imitations. While their intent 
has no doubt been worthy, they have lacked that rare 
discriminating judgment, that fineness of acumen, and 
that keen appreciation of what constitutes true excel- 
lence, which make LITTELL’s LIVING AGE the incom- 
parable publication that it is. No one who has once 
yecome acquainted with its educating and uplifting 
qualities will ever be induced to dispense with its 
visitations.” — Christian at Work, New York. 

“Ttis indispensable to intelligent people in this busy 
day.” — New- York Evangelist. 

“Many other and deservedly popular favorites have 
entered the periodical field, but none of them have 
diminished the importance of THE LIVING AGE. . 
With its aid it is possible for the busy reader to know 
something of universal litcrature. Indeed it may well 
be doubted whether there exists any more essential 
aid to cultivation of the mind among English-speak- 
ing people; and its importance increases with the 
ever-growing rush and hurry of modern times. . No 
one knows its value so well as the busy man who 
without it might well despair of keeping in any way 

osted as to the trend of modern thought in this day of 
mmense activity.”— Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia. 

“This periodical fills a place that no other occupies. 
. Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, poetry, 
travels, whatever men are interested in, all are found 
here.” — 7'he Watchman, Loston. 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time.” — The Churchman, New York, 

“Like wine, it only improves withage. . The same 
amount of valuable reading cannot be found elsewhere 
for so smalla sum.”—Chrislian Intelligencer, New York. 

“It would be cheap at almost any price.” — Califor- 
nia Christian Advocate, San Francisco. 

“It stands unrivalled.” — The Presbyterian, Phila. 

* No man will be behind the literature of the times 
who reads THE LIVING AGE.”—Zion’s Ilerald, Boston. 


“It is incomparably the finest literary production 
of modern times. In its own peculiar sphere it has 
no peer. It embraces within its scope the matured 
thoughts, on all subjects, of the greatest authors and 
ripest scholars in Europe.” — //erald and Presbyter, 
Cincinnati. 

“There may be some things better than THE LIVING 
AGE, but if so we have not seen them. . For the man 
who tries to be truly conversant with the very best 
literature of this and other countries, it is indispensa- 
ble.” — Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

“It retains the characteristics of breadth, catho- 
licity and good taste which have always marked its 
editing. The fields of fiction, biography, travel, 
science, poctry, criticism, and social and religious 
discussion all come within its domain and all are well 
represented, . The readers miss very little that is 
important in the periodical domain.”—Boston Journal, 

“Tt may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.”—New- York Tribune. 

**No better outlay of money can be made than in sub- 
scribing for THE LIVING AGE.”—J/artford Courant, 

“One who keeps up with THE LIVING AGE keeps 
up with the thought of the day.”— Allany Times, 

“To read it is itself an education in the course of 
modern thought and literature.”"—Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser. 

“Coming weckly, it has a great advantage over the 
monthly magazines and reviews.” — San Francisco 
Chronicle. 

“It is one of the invaluables to those whose time is 
limited.” — Houston ( Ter.) Post. 

“Tn it the reader finds all that is worth knowing in 
the realm of current literature.”— Canada Presbyte- 
rian, Toronto. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”— Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh, 

“He who subscribes for a few years to it gathers a 
choice library, even though he may have no other 
books.” — New-York Observer. 
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OCEANUS HYEMALIS. 


THE waves that now, with sullen roar, 
sreak upon this lonely shore, 
Fill my heart with sadness, 
Thinking of the gladness 
That seems gone forevermore ; 


Thinking of the laughter gay 

Of the children, blithe as May, 
Whose rosy feet were glancing, 
O’er the wet sands dancing, 

To meet the gentle riplet’s play. 


Sad and silent are the sands; 

Where the merry groups joined hands. 
Nought is heard, except the moaning 
As of fettered spirits groaning, 

Bound by Winter’s icy bands. 


Yet though, beneath this sky of lead, 
Joy seems crushed and well-nigh dead, 
And the spirit weary, 
Desolate and dreary, 
Feels as it all hope were fled; 


Over this tempestuous main 

Summer suns will shine again, 
Children’s happy voices singing, 
O’er the laughing ocean ringing, 

Bring peace to weary heart and brain. 


Academy. ALFRED W. BENNETT. 
TO 18g. 
DEATH and disease, Old Year, thou camest 
bearing : 


Sorrow and want attend upon thee yet: 
Into the gathering shadows disappearing, 
Vanish! without one tribute of regret. 


Fair spread to heaven the tree of our con- 
tentment: 
Lovely its blossoms —thou hast stripped it 
bare! 
Shall we fawn on thee, stifling just resent- 
ment, 
Tyrant! who stabbed our peace with sharp- 
est care? 


Spring smiled to meet thee —but thy cold 
glance killed her; 
Summer stood shiv’ring, wet with many a 
tear: 


Autumn laughed out — with joy her presence 
filled her: — 
Winter, she knew, would lay thee on thy 
bier. 
Hopes turned to ashes—these shall be thy 
token : 
Let their ghosts haunt thee on thy dying 
bed! 
Hearts thou found’st happy lightly thou hast 
broken; 


Shall we lament, Old Year, that thou art 


dead ? 





Welcome, O New Year!—still our sad 
souls’ fretting : 

Lift up our hearts, and gird us for the fight ; 

Scatter the mists of faithless fear’s beget- 


ting; 
God sent the darkness — God will send the 
light. 


Spectator. 


R. K. H. 


A PROTEST AND A CONFESSION. 
BY A MASHER. 


(There was a time when ‘** Man, e’en Man,”’ was not 
ashamed to dress. — National Observer.) 
ASHAMED to dress? My friends and I are 
uys? 
The man must be a lunatic, unless 
He has ‘‘ no speculation ”’ in his eyes. 
Ashamed to dress ! 


A century of waistcoats I possess, 
I’ve fifty hats and twice five hundred ties, 
Boots — gaiters — spats — coats — trousers 
in excess. 


I loathe these low reactionary cries ; 
I neither heed nor understand the press, 
And criticism I of course despise. 
Ashamed to dress. 


One little thing perhaps I should confess : 
Had I but Sandow’s calves or Samson’s 
thighs, 
I would not seek to hide their loveliness, 
Ashamed to dress, 


But promptly to the great occasion rise ; 
Rich trunks as worn by those around Queen 
Bess, 
And wondrous satin hose I would devise. 
But circumstances alter cases. Yes! 
I am not built that way, but otherwise, 
And hence I am, to my extreme distress, 
Ashamed to dress. 
St. James’s Gazette. 


But is it there the Heaven you sing? 
Shall God make whole the rents of life ? 
And shall our ears no longer ring 
With the old clang of toil and strife? 


Shall things be fair, but never fleet ? 
Shall laughter be the voice of mirth? 

Shall Nature’s face be soft, and sweet 
With tender memories of earth? 


Or, while our friends and lovers weep 
That we have passed Death’s iron gate, 
Shall we be lost in endless sleep, 
Nor dream of those who mourn our fate? 
W. H. POoLiock. 
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FINLAND. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
FINLAND. 

NOTHING strikes one more forcibly in 
reading the lives of some of the world’s 
greatest artists than the difficulty they 
experienced in obtaining suitable materi- 
als in which to embody their immortal 
creations, What strenuous and painful 
efforts Benvenuto Cellini, for instance, 
was forced to make to induce even his 
most generous patrons to dole him out a 
little gold and silver to coin in the mint 
of his genius! Plated bronze, magnilo- 
quently termed “silver,” was the most 
precious metal they cared to part with 
for the purpose; and even the historic 
block of marble over which Bandinelli 
broke his heart, and which Cellini’s hands 
would have fashioned into such a Neptune 
as the world has never yet beheld, was 
denied him, and given to a mere architect. 

Nature, in her dealings with heroic 
peoples, seems as close-fisted as royal 
patrons were wont to be towards their 
favorite artists; and the noblest deeds in 
the world’s history were performed upon 
barren hills, by the banks of tiny rivulets, 
and on Liliputian plains that would 
scarcely be missed out of the vast estate 
of a modern American corn-grower or 
Russian noble. It is thus that the mala- 
rial swamps, dreary wastes, and snow- 
clad mountains of ancient Media were 
metamorphosed, by the energetic tribe 
that once dwelt there and produced Zara- 
thustra, into a country of ideal order, the 
source of the brightest and purest reli- 
gious light that ever burned in pagan 
antiquity; it is thus that in more modern 
times the Dutch have worked out their 
political and religious ideals under most 
adverse conditions, stamping the indellible 
mark of order upon a heap of mud 
snatched from the ocean’s embrace; it is 
thus that the English have engraved many 
a thrilling page of the world’s history and 
their own upon a haze-enveloped island of 
ooze. The Finns of Suomi* have been 
in this respect to the full as unfortunate 
as more celebrated peoples; and dreary, 
endless tundras, lonely lakes, rocky 
islands, immense pine forests, and Serbo- 


* The Finnish name of the country usually called 
Finland. 
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nian bogs constitute the unpromising ma- 
terials out of which they have had to 
fashion and shape the prosperous country 
to which they have given infinitely more 
than its name. 

Finland is one of the most singular 
countries in Europe, a place scarcely yet 
quite*ready for human habitation. It was 
covered once — geologists say eighty thou- 
sand years ago— by an immense ice-cap 
which scattered drift and boulders and 
glaciated stones throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, and these sou- 
venirs of that dreary epoch are still pain- 
fully visible on the hills, in the woods, and 
on the well-tilled fields of stunted corn. 
After the glacial period the land again 
subsided, its lower levels remaining a 
considerable time under water, from which 
it is now emerging at the rate, in some 
places, of over a yard a century. Hence 
it is that the numberless stacks and sker- 
ries and islets that bestrew the gulfs and 
channels, hundreds of which are some- 
times clustered together over an area of 
five or six miles, are gradually diminishing 
in number. Finland is still, therefore, in 
process of formation —a province of the 
lately Unshapen Land; its hills are fre- 
quently mere granite rocks, its valleys 
lonely lakes, its rivers sluggish sheets of 
water with a scarcely perceptible motion ; 
its lakes flow gently, communicating with 
each other, and might be aptly called 
rivers. Even the simple elements there 
have a tendency to commingle and com- 
bine in chaotic confusion; and as the 
water is continually yielding up its land, 
so the land is, to a very great extent, satu- 
rated with water. A tenth part of all 
Finland is compietely under water; and 
about a quarter of the land is composed 
of morasses and bogs. 

Yet, for all this, the country has a 
charm and beauty peculiarly its own, not 
to be matched in Europe, not to be painted 
in language. The majestic waterfall of 
Imatra, the picturesque banks of the river 
Vuoksen, the great Lake Saima with its 
thousands of nestling green islets, once 
seen are never to be forgotten; for they 
range themselves under no categories of 
sights and sounds of common experience. 
_A Finnish landscape is stamped with its 
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But one misses something in Finnish 
scenery —it would be difficult to define 
what —the absence of which intensifies 
the feeling of utter loneliness that comes 


own peculiar cachet, as different from all 
that we are accustomed to asa rustic scene 
on the planet Mars. You move closely 
forwards in a Finnish forest, wrapped in a 
profound silence unbroken by aught save 
the sighing of the wind in the topmost 
branches of the pines or firs, when you 
suddenly catch a glimpse of a lake, set like 
a huge sapphire in the dark green of the 
dense foliage; it looks like an orifice that 
ieads straight down to hell ; its waters have 
never been caressed by the wanton breeze, 
its mirror-like surface has never been ruf- 
fled but by the rare gambols of the playful 
perch or the rapid movements of the soli- 
tary plungeon swimming about in search 
of his prey. The murmur of running 
water next strikes your ear, and wending 
your way to the spot whence it proceeds, 
which you fancy close by, you see but the 
soft soil carpeted with moss and purple 
heather. All at once, between the trunks 
of the pines, at a stone’s-throw from where 
you are walking, you descry the birches 
that line the opposite bank. You are on 
the edge of a slope, and far down below 
you the seething water is darting little 
arrows of dazzling light through the dense 
foliage above. You descend the incline 
holding on with one hand to the trunks 
and with the other to the branches of the 
trees, and, standing at last on the brink of 
the torrent, you perceive high above your 
head a thin strip of ethereal blue, and on 
both sides an impenetrable wall of foliage 
interlaced with trunks of trees. Pushing 
on for a considerable distance farther be- 
tween the serried rows of trees, you at 
length reach the fringe of the forest, on 
leaving which the scene is metamorphosed 
as by the touch of a magic wand, and 
a most varied and wonderful landscape 
opens out before you —numberless lakes 
studded with tufted islets, promontories, 
rapids, green fields, and crested hills. At 
a single glance your eye takes in immense 
masses of light and shade; tne sombre 
hue of the firs in the marshy valley, the 
dark green of the pine forest, and, high 
above all, encircling the base of the hill 
as with a leafy crown, the tender foliage 
of the birches.* 


* Cf. Runeberg in an interesting paper published in 
the Helsingfors Morgonblad, 1832. 


over the solitary traveller there. Itsome- 
times seems to be that harmonious confu- 
sion of vague sounds which captivates the 
senses, changes all mental faculties for 
the moment into a sole organ of receptiv- 
ity, and makes you part and parcel of in- 
articulate nature. A Finnish forest seems 
devoid of these magic sounds, its silence 
is sadness, its solemnity overpoweringe 
This solitude is the result not merely of 
impressions of the present, but also of the 
lack of memories of the past. There is 
absolutely nothing in Finland to remind 
you of the history of humanity; no an- 
cient monuments or hallowed ruins, no 
footsteps of an extinct race or faint traces 
of a forgotten civilization. An autumnal 
night spent in a Finnish forest, the Arctic 
winds attuning the trees to dismal moan- 
ing, would endow a person of ordinary 
imaginative powers with a sixth sense, 
and enable him to feel the presence of 
those evil spirits whom the Finns were 
once wont to fear and worship. The spell 
would be strengthened rather than broken 
by the half-human note of a solitary bird, 
once perhaps a lovesick maiden metamor- 
phosed by a maleficent old sorceress. Nor 
does the forest need the aid of the eerie 
northern twilight, or of the ghostly mists 
that clog the evening air, to let loose 
strange, shadowy shapes — 


That shift and vanish, change and interchange 
Like spectres. 


Nature in Finland would seem to have 
been much more chary of the useful than 
the beautiful, and the material resources 
of the country are to a far greater extent 
than elsewhere the work of the hands of 
man. Abundance of fish in the rivers, 
gulfs, and jakes, and of pastures in many 
of the islands, plenty of game in several 
districts of the interior, extensive forests 
of stately pines and graceful larches, quan- 
tities of iron ore deposited at the bottom 





of lakes, a soil that with the utmost care 
|of the husbandman will at the best of 
|times but barely repay the money and 
| labor expended in tilling it, and a treach- 
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erous climate that very often destroys in 
a night the produce of a year * — these 
are the scanty materials out of which the 
Finns have built up one of the most thriv- 
ing countries in the world. 

The Finn is as interesting a specimen 
of humanity as his country is of inanimate 
nature. He belongs toa race which was 
active and civilized before the Greek or 
the Indian, the Jew or the Persian was 
heard of; a race, one of the branches of 
which worked in metals, built Babylon, 
practised the arts of magic there, and 
enacted laws in favor of women’s rights 
long before the first Semitic king took 
his seat on the throne of that historic 


city.f 

I confess I never see an individual of 
the Basque people — who are supposed to 
be the sole remnant of a Neolithic race of 
men — without feeling the same reverent 


* Two nights’ premature frost are enough to destroy 
the crops completely and bring about a famine. 

+ This comparison will seem paradoxical only to 
those who have never made a special study’of the sub- 
ject. In reality it is the commonly accepted theory of 
authoritative philologists, founded on a careful study 
of the Accadian, of the Cuneiform Inscriptions, and 
Finnish languages and civilizations. Thus the gram- 
matical structure of the two languages is identical and 
the lexicographical points of resemblance are also nu- 
merous and striking. The names of the ancient tribes 
A kkadi (literally mountaineers) and Sumer (dwellers 
on the river banks) at once remind one of the Finnish 
tribal names, A kkarak and Suomi (which have the 
same meanings). The old Accadian word urud (cop- 
per) is radically identical with the Finnish ravtéa (iron). 
Accad. ma (country) is the Finnish maa (country); 
Accad. sa (a field) is the same as Finn. sia (a space); 
Accad. ¢22 (to complete, fiil) is identical with the Mag- 
yar tele (full); Accad. wzu (flesh) has the same origin 
and the same meaning as the Magyar word Aus ; Accad. 
uaé (light) is at bottom the same word as Magyar 
nap (day); Accad. mar (a road) = Magyar mor (a 
road); Accad. @r (a nose) = Magyar orr (a nose), etc., 
etc. Among ail the languages of the ‘ouranian family 
the Finnish and Magyar, or Hungarian, are the two 
that exhibit the most striking resemblance to ancient 
Accadian. If we take the personal pronouns, v.g., we 
tind that the first person singular in Accad. is sz, in 
Finnish ma ; the second person in Accad. zz, in Finn. 
sa ; the third person in Accad. xa, #é, in Finn. ne ; the 
first person plural Accad. me, Finn. me, etc., etc. The 
religious system of the Accadians seems, so far as it is 
known to us, in all essential points identical with that 
of the pagan Finns; the same charms, spells, and in- 
cantations practised under exactly the same circum- 
stances, the same worship of spirits, and the same 
demonological naturalism. From the fragments of im- 
perfectly understood laws that have come down to us 
from pre-Semitic Babylon, it seems clear that the 
ancient Accadians, like the pagan Finns, accorded the 
mother a more important vd/e in the domestic rites than 
the father. 





curiosity that animates me when I view 
the remains of a plesiosaurus or a me- 
gatherium. I have a feeling that the vi- 
cissitudeés of his ancient race, though they 
do not touch his consciousness, must in 
some mysterious way help to modify his 
character and psychological condition, 
Something of the same feeling is awak- 
ened within me when I meet a Finn; it is 
difficult to shake off the notion that his 
character and habits of thought are in 
some undefinable manner affected by the 
sad fate of his people. His dreary, natu- 
ral surroundings have likewise left their 
mark upon him; and this twofold influ- 
ence seems distinctly visible in his pen- 
sive features, knitted brows, inflexible 
facial muscles, his introspective gaze, taci- 
turnity, and lack of common curiosity. 
The Finns, after having cleared forests, 
worked mines, created religions, and com- 
posed epic poems in Asia, wandered into 
Russia, and settled in the country watered 
by the Volga, whence in time they were 
driven to the desolate fastnesses of the 
north, where frost gods and the spirits of 
strange diseases wandered about and had 
power over men. 

Constant communion with nature tends 
to make men democratic, and no people in 
the old world or the new — not excepting 
the sturdy Norwegians — are more frankly 
democratic than the Finns. The consti- 
tution of their country, which they, unfor- 
tunately, did not frame, and which they 
are powerless to alter, recognizes a class 
of nobies, the great majority of whom are 
untitled; but the proudest nobleman of 
them all is as democratic as the shoe- 
maker of Helsingfors or the fisherman of 
Aland. Nor is this the resuit of agitation 
or “educational suggestion,” or of other 
artificial measures; it is the outcome of 
the history and character of the people. 
Even their literature, which is very far 
from barren, knows none of those great 
master-minds whom one might call the 
tyrants of a period of poetry, philosophy, 
or art, and whose dazzling genius eclipses 
that of less distinguished men. And the 
moral and mental gifts that would have 
been needed to equip such heroes seem to 
have been fairly distributed among the 
crowd. 
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One of the most instructive sights of 
the country is an ordinary Finnish farm in 
the interior, say in Satakunta or Savolaks, 
or in Ostrobothnia, on the verge of the 
dreary country of the Lapps, which is in 
truth — 


A soundless waste, a trackless vacancy. 


It is generally a spacious, oblong building, 
one story high, resting on a foundation 
of unhewn stones, frequently on a rock of 
solid granite. Round about are grouped 
the outhouses, which are of the essence of 
all Finnish farms; the cowhouse, the 
forge, the stable, the pigsty, the granary, 
the little house for artificially drying the 
corn, and the bathhouse (for the Finn’s 
notions of cleanliness are extremely ad- 
vanced, and in summer even the poorest 
peasant takes a “ Turkish” bath about six 
times a week, in winter once or twice). 
The cornfields, which are not divided by 
fence, ditch, or hedgerow from the wide 
plain of rolling fern that stretches away to 
the forest, are studded over with stones 
and boulders that look, at a distance, like 
petrified sheep and oxen. The house is 
divided into three or four rooms always 
kept scrupulously clean, from the rafters 
of which the winter’s provision of bread 
is hunguptodry. ‘This bread consists oi 
round, flat cakes more easily broken with 
an axe than with human teeth, with a hole 
in the centre of each through which a 
thong or cord on which they hang is 
passed. These cakes are generally made 
of barley flour, but they sometimes con- 
tain an admixture of Iceland moss or the 
powdered bark of the pine. Among the 
other staple articles of consumption are 
dried salt fish, herrings, and cheese. 
Whenever meat is to be found ona Fin- 
nish farm, it generally assumes the form 
of mutton which has been parboiled, 
salted, and smoked, and which, if appear- 
ances are grossly deceptive, may prove a 
toothsome viand. No house is without a 
few books and newspapers, among which 
you can always find a Bible, or at least a 
New Testament and a hymn-book. But 
besides these farmhouses, which are ten- 
anted by middle-class farmers, the travel- 
ler occasionally comes across a solitary 
wooden cabin standing in the dreary plain 
scores of miles away from the next house, 
like a frail boat on a storm-tossed ocean. 
For the Finn has no aversion to soli- 
tude ; he likes to be alone with nature and 
his conscience. Like Thoreau he feels 


that, our planet being still in the Milky 
Way, it would be folly to complain of lone- 
And this love of peace and quiet 


liness. 





is no less characteristic of the nation than 
of the individual. Moreover, it has been 
strengthened by bitter experience of the 
results of launching out into the ocean of 
politics — sanguinary wars, famine and 
pestilence, which have often reduced the 
population of Finland to a couple of hun- 
dred thousand souls. This experience 
lies at the root of the desire which they 
have always manifested to keep aloof 
from wars, rebellions, and political in- 
trigues which were the main elements of 
the history of northern countries in the 
Middle Ages. 

Christianity was grafted upon Finnish 
paganism by English bishops from Swe- 
den; “civilization”? was forced upon the 
people by Swedish Karls, and for several 
centuries afterwards Sweden and Russia 
made Finland the battle-ground on which 
they fought out the momentous question 
which of them should have the privilege 
of misruling a people who only asked to 
be let alone. Finland remained for many 
centuries politically united to Sweden, un- 
til, in 1729, Russia annexed the province 
of Wyborg, transferred the landowners 


‘there into tenants, and parcelled out the 


land among a few Russian nobles, who 
worked uncommonly hard to deserve that 
peculiar species of renown which Pro- 
fessor Teufelsdréckh so lavishly decreed 
to Zaehdarm. 

Sweden could no more reconcile herself 
to the loss of a Finnish province than 
France can brook the loss of Alsace and 
Lorraine. Hostilities therefore broke out 
again and again, and the final war of re- 
venge was still undecided in 1808, when 
the Russian emperor Alexander I. issued 
a proclamation to the Finns calling upon 
them to recognize the protectorate of 
Russia and to send a deputation of the 
four orders of the population * to St. Pe- 
tersburg to discuss the lines on which the 
country should be governed in future. 

The conviction that Sweden's part in 
European politics was played out disposed 
the Finns to close with this offer, while 
their misgivings that Russia might after- 
wards avail herself of the precedent to 
abolish thé Diet or transfer the sittings to 
St. Petersburg, caused them to hesitate to 
fulfil the conditions, It was only when 
the commander-in-chie: of the Russian 
army had given them repeated and official 
assurances that their fears were un- 
founded, that the deputation repaired to 
the Russian capital. The emperor acted 
upon the advice they offered and convened 


* Nobility, clergy, burghers, and peasants. 
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the Finnish Diet, which, in his capacity of 
grand duke, he solemnly opened in 1809 
in the little town of Borga, a few miles 
from Helsingfors. Here the elected 
representative of the Finnish people took 
the oath of allegiance to Alexander, who, 
on his side, issued the following mani- 
festo : — 


Having, by the will of the Most High, 
taken possession of the Grand Duchy of Fin- 
land, it has seemed good to us to confirm and 
ratify the religion, fundamental laws, and the 
rights and privileges heretofore possessed, 
conformably to the Constitution, by each and 
every one of the Estates of this Grand Duchy, 
and in particular by each of the inhabitants 
thereof, great and small, promising to main- 
tain them intact and inviolable and in full 
force and operation, in faith of which it has 
pleased us to give this document signed by 
our own hand. Given in the town of Borga, 
15 | 27 March, 1809. 


The controversy which is now being 
carried on between Finnish jurisconsults 
and Russian fire-eaters of the Komaroft 
type turns upon the question whether 
Alexander, as autocratic master of Fin- 
land, spontaneously granted the nation 
their present constitution, or whether his 
solemn confirmation of Finland’s ancient 
privileges was the result of some such 
agreement between him and the Finnish 
nation as was made between the English 
people and the house of Hanover. If 
the former supposition is correct, then the 
emperor’s promise, which has been sol- 
emnly renewed by all succeeding czars, is, 
it is contended by Russian patriots, no 
more binding than the bond of an infant 
of twenty years would be in an English 
law court. The desire to put the British 
public in possession of sufficient data to 
enable them to form an opinion on the 
merits of the case is my excuse for quot- 
ing from one or two other documents simi- 
lar to the above. 

In his speech from the throne, delivered 
in French at the opening of the Diet in 
1809, the emperor said: “It was my wish 
to meet you in order to give you a new 
proof that I am truly solicitous for the 
welfare of your country. I have promised 
to maintain your constitution, your funda- 
mental laws; your assembling here is a 
guarantee of my promise.”* This is 
scarcely the language of an autocrat spon- 
taneously conferring privileges upon a 


* The original text is as follows: “ J’ai désiré vous 
voir pour vous donner une nouvelle preuve de mes 
intentions pour le bien de votre patrie. J’ai promis de 
maintenir votre constitution, vos lois fondamentales ; 
votre réunion ici vous garantit ma promesse.”’ 





people towards whom his relations were 
but those of a victor to the vanquished. 
At the same time it must be admitted that 
his language was occasionally more sen- 
timental than precise, as for instance 
when, thanking the Estates for taking the 
oath of allegiance to iiimself, he made use 
of the following expressions: “* In prom- 
ising the inhabitants of Finland to main- 
tain their religion and their fundamental 
laws, I was desirous of showing them the 
value I attach to their sentiments of trust 
and affection.” * 

The Diet duly discussed the questions 
submitted to its consideration by the em- 
peror — viz., the organization of the army, 
the customs, the monetary system, and the 
creation ofa governing council, which was 
to serve as connecting link between the 
grand duke and the Finnish nation. Its 
labors terminated, the grand duke pro- 
rogued the Diet in person with a speech, 
in which the following passage occurs: 
“ This brave and loyal people will bless 
Providence, who has brought about the 
present state of things. Placed hence- 
forward in the rank of nations under the 
empire of its own laws, it will remember 
its past rulers only to cultivate relations 
of friendship as soon as they are re-estab- 
lished by peace.” On the 27th March, 
1810, the emperor and grand duke issued 
a manifesto concerning the Finnish army, 
in which we find the following passage: 
“From the moment that the destiny of 
Finland was confided to us by Provi- 
dence, we resolved to govern that coun- 
try as a free nation, in the enjoyment of 
the rights which its constitution guaran- 
tees.” f 

But the political union of the Grand 
Duchy of Finland with the empire of 
Russia was far from putting an end to 
Alexander’s cares and anxiety. The inva- 
sion of his own realm by Napoleon left 
him little leisure to devote to Finnish 
affairs; but that he did not wholly neg- 
lect that country is evident, among other 
indications, from a manifesto published 
in 1816, in which he declares that “ the 
constitution and laws which underlie the 
customs, education and spirit of the Fin- 
nish nation could not be restricted or 
abolished without undermining these,” 
and adds that he has “ratified and con- 


* En leur promettant de maintenir leur religion, 
leurs lois fondamentales, j'ai voulu leur montrer le 
= que j’attache aux sentimens de la confiance et de 

amour, 

+t Du moment que la Providence nous a remis le sort 
de la Finlande, nous résolfimes de gouverner ce pays 
comme une nation libre et jouissant des droits que sa 
constitution lui garantit. 
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firmed that constitution and these laws in 
the most solemn manner.” 

The Diet was not convened any more by 
Alexander I. nor by his successor Nicho- 
las, who, however, made the same solemn 
promise to maintain the Finnish Consti- 
tution intact. Still, the country was not 
governed from St. Petersburg by Rus- 
sians, who, as a rule, knew much more 
about the laws and institutions of Great 
Britain and France than about those of the 
grand duchy, but by the Finnish Senate 
consisting of native Finns, and the depart- 
ment of the secretary of state for Fin- 
land.* But the power of the Senate was 
too limited, and its knowledge of the 
needs of the nation too meagre, to allow 
it to work with success for the public 
welfare, without the co-operation of the 
representatives of the people. A period 
of agricultural and commercial stagnation, 
or rather retrogression, set in which lasted 
until the Diet met again in 1863; bad 
harvests became frequent, famine deci- 
mated the population, and the financial 
condition of the country, whose monetary 
unit was still the silver rouble, became 
alarming. 

Alexander II. inaugurated a new and 
more prosperous era for the grand duchy. 
In 1863 he summoned the Diet to meet 
him in Helsingfors, the new Finnish cap- 
ital, whither the University of Abo had 
been lately transferred, and in a speech 
from the throne gave the people to under- 
stand that the unconstitutional procedure 
that had been adopted occasionally in the 
past would not be repeated in future, and 
expressly promised that no loans should 
ever again be negotiated without the con- 
sent of the four Estates, unless a foreign 
invasion or some other national calamity 
rendered it impossible for them to assem- 
ble. “In maintaining intact,” he con- 
tinued, — 


The principle of a constitutional monarchy 
which is inherent in the habits of the Finnish 
people, and of which all their laws and insti- 
tutions bear the impress, I desire to introduce 
into a new bill, a right more extensive than 
the Estates at present enjoy in reference to 
the raising of taxes, and also a right of mo- 
tion such as they possessed in ancient times, 
reserving to myself the right of taking the in- 
itiative in all matters that have to do with 
changes in the fundamental law.t 


* This department is exactly the same kind of insti- 
tution as the Norwegian Ministry at Stockholm. 

+ En maintenant le principe Monarchique constitu- 
tionnel inhérent aux mceurs du peuple Finlandais, et 
dont toutes ses lois et ses institutions portent le carac- 
tére, je veux faire admettre dans ce projet un droit plus 
étendu que celui que possédent déja ae Etats quant 


The present czar,* on the death of his 
father, solemnly confirmed all these rights 
and privileges of the grand duchy, and on 
the 24th January, 1882, conferred upon 
the Estates the new right of initiative in 
all legislative questions which they were 
competent to discuss, with a few inconsid- 
erable exceptions.t 

The immediate and palpable results of 
this frank adoption of the principle of 
constitutional monarchy were numerous 
and beneficial. In 1860 Finnish silver 
and copper coins had been struck for the 
first time, silver remaining, as before, the 
sole standard of value, until 1879, when 
the grand duke gave his assent to a bill 
establishing a gold basis, and in the fol- 
lowing year the first gold coins issued 
from the Finnish mint. The Diet voted 
large sums of money for the construction 
of a network of railways to be exploited 
by the Finnish government. The bene- 
fits of education were put within the reach 
of the poorest citizen of the grand duchy. 
The possession of the land was, without 
fuss or bustle, or judicial robbery, trans- 
ferred to the peasants who were able and 
willing to till it; a new impetus was given 
to agricultural pursuits by the foundation 
of technical schools throughout the coun- 
try: schools of agriculture, schools of 
forestry, schools of engineering, etc., etc. ; 
enterprise and industry on the part of the 
peasantry were encouraged by valuable 
prizes given for progress; a new penal 
code was drawn up, the prisons were 
reformed, in a word the land and the 
people were materially and morally regen- 
erated. 

It is difficult for one who has never 
been to Finland to realize even approxi- 
mately the wonderful comparative pros- 
perity that has resulted from that quarter 
of a century of constitutional self-govern- 
ment. Having resided in the country on 
two different occasions, and paid several 
shorter visits to it before and since, I have 
had a very favorable opportunity of gaug- 
ing the progress made ; and taking into 


au réglement de l’assiette des impéts, ainsi que le droit 
de motion qu’ils ont anciennement possédé, me réser- 
vant toutefois’ce!ui de prendre l’initiative dans toutes 
les questions qui touchent au changement de la loi 
fondamentale. This was the last time that the Diet 
was opened by the grand duke in person, and the last 
occasion on which the French tongue was employed in 
official communications. 

* Onthe 14th March, 1881. The formula is almost 
identical with that used by Alexander I. 

t In his speech from the throne, read on the 24th 
January, 1882. It was the first speech from the throne 
in Russian. Cf. Documents illustrating the political 
position of the Grand Duchy of Finland, page 54. 
Helsingfors, 1890. These documents are published 
in extenso in the languages in which they were origi- 





nally written or spoken. 
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consideration the measures introduced 
and passed by the Finnish Diet, excluding 
those which were forced upon the country 
by Russia (censure, passport system, etc.) 
one might, without exaggeration, assert 
that if Birmingham be the best-governed 
city in the United Kingdom, Finland is 
assuredly the best-governed country in 
Europe. It would be impossible, within 
the limits of a review article, to bring 
forward in detail even the salient facts on 
which this assertion is based, but I shall 
endeavor to describe a few of them. 
Drunkenness was, during that half cen- 
tury, the bane of Finland, as it was and 
still is the ruin of Russia. But it had 
always been looked upon as a necessary 
evil engendered by climatic conditions, 
and which no amount of legislation or 
voluntary effort could ever completely 
uproot. Stimulants, people maintained, 
were absolutely indispensable to the in- 
habitants of northern countries, and it 
would be as bootless to endeavor to sup- 
press drunkenness as to try to abolish 
huge stoves and warm fur clothing in 
winter. The Finnish Diet, however, fear- 
lessly tackled the Hydra with very simple 
weapons; local option for the country 
districts, control and restrictive measures 
for the cities, encouragement offered to 
all societies doing battle with intemper- 
ance; and the rapid spread of education 
and instruction. The country communes 
used the power vested in them to forbid 
absolutely the sale of alcoholic liquors in 
the rural districts, the first and second 
transgressions being punished by fines 
and the following by imprisonment. The 
result is the nearest approach to total 
abstinence that has ever yet been made by 
any country of ancient or modern times. 
You might now travel on foot from Ter- 
rioki to Tornea, from Repola to Geta, 
without once meeting with or hearing of a 
single drunken man, and if you were dying 
of exhaustion the chances are that you 
could not purchase a thimbleful of what 
one of our own intemperate temperance 
preachers once called liquid fire and dis- 
tilled damnation. At weddings and burials 
alcohol is still served to the guests, but 
the peasants are now accustomed to so- 
briety and keenly conscious of the results 
of intemperance, and they generally act 
upon the principle embodied in their own 
proverb, that he who does not look ahead 
will soon have to look backward. In 
nothing is the difference between the Fin- 
nish and Russian character so distinctly 
visible as in the matter of self-restraint 
tested by these liquor laws. I once paid 





a protracted visit to the eastern province 
of Finland, in which there are some colo- 
nies of Russian peasants, and was highly 
amused at their restiveness under the 
temperance régime ; they were perpetually 
lamenting their sad fate, and had made 
frequent efforts to induce the Russian 
government to interfere on their behalf to 
relax the rigor of the liquor laws; but the 
only result they obtained was permission 
to open a beer-shop in which the sale of 
spirits was forbidden. 

In the eight towns in which the sale of 
alcohol is not prohibited the governors 
are invested with the right of according 
licenses to keepers of public-houses, but 
the total number of such houses and the 
maximum of spirits which the distilleries 
are allowed to put upon the market are 
fixed by the Diet. Thus the maximum 
output of a distillery must not exceed one 
hundred and fifty thousand cams (about 
eighty-two thousand gallons). These li- 
censes are sold by auction, the highest 
bidder, ceteris paribus, receiving the 
license. Of course, in addition to this 
premium, the ordinary excise duty must 
be paid, which amounts to about ts. 8d.a 
gallon. The sale of liquor being thus 
localized in the thinly populated cities of 
the grand duchy, drunkenness is compara- 
tively easy to deal with; the government, 
however, not content with punitive, has 
also recourse to preventive measures, 
among which I may mention the obliga- 
tory closing of all public-houses on fair 
and market days and popular holidays.* 

Several private societies take the matter 
up where legislation and the government 
are forced to leave it, some endeavoring 
to bring about total and universal absti- 
nence in the cities as well as in the coun- 
try, among factory hands as well as among 
peasants; others content with the less 
ambitious aim of extracting from what 
they regard as an evil the greatest possi- 
ble amount of good. Of the temperance 
societies little need be said, except that 
they are distinguished by the traits that 
characterize the Finnish people generally, 
and make much less fuss, and do far more 
lasting work, than similar societies in 
other countries. ‘A good bell,” says the 
Finnish proverb, “is heard afar, but a bad 
one is heard still farther.” They en- 
deavor, by means of cheap restaurants, 
attractive refreshment-rooms, cosy coffee- 
houses, well-lighted reading-rooms, and 
well-stocked libraries, to keep the tempted 

* For instance, in Helsingfors all drameshops are 


closed on the 3oth September and 1st October, the 
days of the annual fair. 
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in the path of duty and self-interest ; they 
appeal, however, in all cases to the reason 
rather than to the emotions, and their suc- 
cess is proportionately lasting. 

The other societies deserve a detailed 
description, but want of space prevents me 
from doing more than giving a concise 
account of one, the members of which do 
excellent work in the cause of temperance 
without precisely preaching total absti- 
nence. They started with a capital of 
thirty thousand Finnish marks (about 
41,250), with which they purchased sev- 
eral public-houses in the poorest quarters 
of the city, where poverty, cold, and other 
hardships intensify the force of ordinary 
temptations to intemperance. Without 
making these houses a whit more attrac- 
tive than they were before, they kept 
them scrupulously clean and neat, guar- 
anteed the absolute purity of the liquor 
sold, and supplemented the glass of spirits 
with bread and butter, appetizing slices of 
smoked salmon, ham and tongue, cheese, 
boiled eggs, apples,etc. They next made 
arrangements with the city authorities for 
the services of a staff of policemen, one of 
whom is always present to maintain order 
and decorum. The liquor and eatables 
are served by women, whose courtesy and 
self-respect would do credit to the first 
lady in the land. I should not venture to 
enter a public-house of this category in 
any of the big cities of Russia without 
first providing myself with a loaded re- 
volver, and even then I should not be free 
from serious misgivings as to what might 
befall me before I came out. I visited 
several of these Finnish dram-shops in 
Helsingfors at night when they were 
crowded with laborers, who had come in 
after their day’s work was done, and stood 
and sat in their soiled smocks eating and 
drinking; and I felt as safe there as 
in the armchair of my study. The 
self-respect and dignity of these typical 
specimens of the lowest class of Finnish 
society struck me as admirable. Taking 
my stand behind the counter, I noticed a 
workman approaching the woman and of- 
fering the price of a glass of spirits, which 
he held out his hand to receive, and I was 
astonished to see her smile a courteous 
refusal. He reappeared, however, in afew 
minutes along with a new batch of visitors, 
but, seeing that she recognized him, he 
slowly walked out. In reply to my in- 
quiry, she told me that she could detect 
by his look, the moment he entered, that 
he had had quite enough liquor already. 
I confess I had carefully observed the in- 
dividual on both occasions, but could not 
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perceive the faintest indications of incip- 
ient inebriety; her eyes, however, were 
sharpened by the knowledge that a single 
glass of spirits served to a man who had 
already had enough would be followed by 
instant dismissal. The society’s inspec- 
tors visit every one of these shops three 
or four times a day, and not at stated 
hours. 

This society is not a purely benevolent 
body ; that is to say, it is not supported 
by voluntary subscriptions, does not 
squander large sums of money on an army 
of officials, nor imitate the angels in the 
effusive joy with which it hails the re- 
pentance of a solitary sinner. Itisin the 
first place a business concern, each share- 
holder receiving exactly six per cent. on 
his share, but never a fraction more of the 
seven hundred per cent. which the capital 
yearly brings in, and which is all spent 
in bettering the condition of the poorer 
classes of the population. Observing that 
the working men of Helsingfors were wont 
to spend their Sundays in drink purchased 
on the Saturday night, the society in order 
to provide them with genuine but innocent 
amusement, obtained possession of a 
rocky island called Hégholm, situated at 
about a quarter of an hour’s row from the 
city, which exhibited no more hopeful sign 
of vegetation than the moss that grew 
between the fissures. Rich soil was con- 
veyed thither from other distant islands, 
and a quarter of-a million of Finnish 
marks judiciously expended, with the re- 
sult that Hégholm is now a fine park with 
scores of landing-places for the workmen’s 
boats, charming walks, beds of flowers, 
artificial grottoes, and a zoological garden. 
Thousands of workmen come hither of a 
Sunday in their own boats, taking their 
wives and children with them to spend 
the day in innocent amusement. Here 
they cook or heat their dinner at one of 
the primitive little fireplaces in the ground 
provided for this purpose, eating it on the 
grass in the pleasant shade of the tall 
trees. Another island with abundant veg- 
etation — Félisé — was also purchased by 
the society, and transformed in a compar- 
atively short time into a magnificent 
pleasure-garden for the working men and 
their families. 

The society next opened a_ palatial 
people’s library with well-ventilated read- 
ing-rooms, whither the workmen flock in 
thousands in autumn and winter to read 
journals, reviews, and books. The libra- 
rians— mostly females—are always 
ready to assist the visitors with advice as 
to the best works to be read on a given 
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subject. I always saw numbers of men 
and boys reading here, and frequently do- 
mestic servants taking home books to 
peruse after their day’s work was over. 
The society also gives an annual subscrip- 
tion to an excellent institution known as 
Mary’s Asylum, which from 8 A.M. and 
6 P.M. receives little children of the poor 
between the ages of four and seven, pro- 
vides them with food and lodging, and 
teaches them to read, write, and mend 
their clothes. Another annual subscrip- 
tion is paid toa night refuge for the home- 
less, and another to purchase prizes for 
the pupils of elementary schools. The 
society also supports a Household School, 
in which young girls are lodged, and 
taught to sew, to mend clothes, to wash, 
cook, and generally to keep house; be- 
sides which it supports, at its own ex- 
pense, two other schools for poor children, 
older than those who are received into 
Mary’s Asylum. Another sum is set 
apart to defray the travelling expenses of 
such workmen as would be likely to profit 
by a visit to the various international and 
industrial exhibitions of the world, and 
another for the support of a most useful 
school in which the children of the poorest 
members of the population are taught 
trades as well as the ordinary branches of 
elementary instruction, and are kept there 
from about six o’clock in the morning 
until seven or eight in the evening. In 
this way numbers of boys, who in other 
European cities imperceptibly or rapidly 
drift into vice and crime, are moulded into 
useful members of the community. The 
society also contributes a large sum, more 
than the whole of the original capital (forty 
thousand Finnish marks a year) to the 
support of a reformatory for children of 
criminal propensities. These are some of 
the forms assumed by the good which this 
organization extracts every year from what 
it considers the evil of moderate drinking. 
And with all this, there seems to be an 
acknowledged fact that no country in 
Europe or America has approached nearer 
the goal of total abstinence than Fin- 
land. 

The noble sacrifices which the Diet has 
made in order to educate all classes of the 
population up to a comparatively high 
standard have met with the success they 
deserved. During the fifty-four years that 
the country was governed without the 
co-operation of the Diet, elementary in- 
struction was caviare to the million in 
Finland. At the present moment there 
are probably not five thousand persons in 
the grand duchy unable to read and to 


| write, and a large per centage of those 
| who are inscribed in that category are not 
Finns. Russia, as is well known, also 
made considerable strides in the same 
direction during the late emperor’s reign, 
but many of the primary schools then 
opened have since been abolished by his 
more logical successor. And yet were the 
number as large now as it was a few years 
back, it would require to be increased 
fivefold before the proportion of primary 
schools to the population would be as 
considerable as in Finland. Another in- 
teresting difference between the two coun- 
tries lies in the circumstance that whereas 
scores of educational establishments exist 
only on paper in Russia, there are numer- 
ous agencies at workin Finland, educating 
and instructing the children of the poorer 
classes of the population, which are passed 
over in silence in the official statistics of 
education. Among these I may mention 
an interesting body of men, whom one 
might describe as wandering schoolmas- 
ters, in some respects akin to the Irish 
hedge-schoolmaster of sixty years ago, but 
infinitely superior to that pedagogue, inas- 
much as they have all been properly 
trained and their qualifications duly test- 
ed. The wandering schoolmaster is still 
indispensable in Finland, where a single 
parish is sometimes scattered over a dozen 
islands. Another category of useful men 
who silently render enormous service in 
the work of educating the people are the 
clergy, who never admit boys or girls to 
confirmation without first assuring them- 
selves that they can read and write, and, 
when necessary, teaching them. 

The Finns have a way when they un- 
dertake a work of any kind, important or 
the reverse, of carrying it through with a 
thoroughness that to an Englishman is 
positively refreshing; and their elemen- 
tary schools bear witness to this trait as 
loudly as any other institution of the 
country. The course of instruction and 
the method of imparting it to children is 
most carefully thought out and brought 
into harmony with the latest dictum of 
pedagogical science. This is true of all 
the primary schools, rural or urban, al- 
though their external appearance, like 
their annual budgets, differ considerably, 
seeing that the schools are maintained by 
the commune, not by the State. Those I 
visited in Helsingfors were model build- 
ings with vast corridors, spacious and 
well-ventilated class-rooms lighted by 
electricity, extensive playgrounds, an im- 
mense hall for gymnastic exercises in 





winter, and all the orthodox paraphernalia 
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of modern pedagogy. The masters whom 
I saw (and I never visited the schools 
with the inspector or any other official 
who might naturally be prejudiced in favor 
of the establishment) were among the most 
intelligent and kind-hearted instructors of 
youth | have ever met. One of them, M. 
D., whose class I heard examined, is a 
graduate of the University of Helsingfors, 
and studied for several years afterwards 
at German universities. He converses 
fluently in the principal languages of 
Europe, elegantly in Finnish, and yet he 
is cheerfully devoting his labors and his 
life to the important but modest work of 
educating children from off the street for 
a pittance of probably £100 or £150 a 
year. He left his class to its own devices 
once for a quarter of an hour to test the 
discipline of the boys, many of whom 
were barefooted lads from off the streets, 
no one remaining to keep them in order 
during his absence. I was astonished to 
find that those boys who, seen half an hour 
previously in the playground, were as 
wild and disorderly as the French Cham- 
bre des Députés during a ministerial cri- 
sis, were now as grave, self-possessed, and 
dignified as Red Indians smoking the 
calumet of peace. “Do you employ cor- 
poral punishment?” I inquired of the 
master. “No,” he replied; “ we find that 
it answers better to appeal to the boys’ 
honor and to rely on their sense of re- 
sponsibility.” And if what I saw that 
evening may be taken as a fair test of the 
results, the system has very much to rec- 
ommend it. On the whole it is no exag- 
geration to say that the primary schools 
of Finland — certainly those of Helsing- 
fors— would lose nothing, and might 
possibly gain by comparison with the 
corresponding educational establishments 
in England and the United States. 

The knotty problem of the land, which, 
in Finland as elsewhere, bristied with dif- 
ficulties of a formidable character, was 
tackled in the same spirit and solved in 
the same quiet way in harmony with what 
seems just and reasonable in the tendency 
of the age. Ever since the union with 
Sweden the Finnish nobility had enjoyed 
privileges which practically amounted to 
an exclusive right to possess land, and so 
handicapped the peasants that it was 
treated as a prohibition to them to pur- 
chase it. Moreover, since the annexation 
of the eastern province of Finland to Rus- 
sia, the land there had been divided among 
a few Russian nobles who rarely visited 
or cultivated their estates. The Diet be- 
gan by levelling upwards, conferring upon 
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the peasantry the privileges possessed by 
the nobles, which was merely another way 
of abolishing them. The next step was to 
facilitate the purchase of small estates by 
advancing loans to the peasants at a low 
rate of interest. ‘These measures were 
followed up by a financial operation, the 
mere possibility of which was the result 
of protracted negotiations ; the purchase 
of the land possessed by Russian nobles, 
and the sale of it by the government to 
peasants willing to purchase.* The result 
of these measures — which to many per- 
sons may possibly seem half-hearted — 
was highly gratifying. There are now 
only 1,148 estates of over 200 acres in 
Finland ; while there are 11,039 of from 
50 to 200 acres, 56,468 of from II to 50 
acres, and 44,941 of less than II acres. 
The proportion of rich landlords to 
peasant proprietors is considerably under 
one per cent. 

The redistribution of the,land, however, 
was but a condition sine gud non of 
progress, the first step towards national 
prosperity. Economically the grand duchy 
was still on the very verge of ruin ; the most 
primitive methods of agriculture were in 
vogue throughout the country, trees and 
rubbish being burned on the land as a 
substitute for manure, and the peasant at 
first could scarcely obtain as much as one 
per cent. on the money and labor he 
expended. Education is the panacea to 
which the Finnish Diet invariably has 
recourse against all the evils that afflict 
the land; and in this case technical 
education was the form in which it was 
prescribed. So rapidly was the remedy 
applied that Finland, whose population is 
smaller than that of many a Russian gov- 
ernment and less dense than European 
Russia, actually possesses more agricul- 
tural schools than European and Asiatic 
Russia combined ; and agricultural schools 
constitute but one of the numerous cate- 
gories of technical schools opened since 
1863. There are thus sixteen agricultural 
schools, one of which belongs to the 
higher type of educational establishments, 
what in Russiais termed an academy, and 
eighteen datry-farming schools, of which 
one bears the same relation to the other 
seventeen that a university bears to a 
grammar school. Among the other spe- 


* The price paid by c<he Finnish government was 
seventeen miliions of Finnish marks. The peasants 
paid six and a half per cent. a year, of which one per 
cent. went to pay off the capital, remainder being inter- 
est. Later on the government paid one per cent. out 
of the Treasury, so that the annual charge on the peas- 
ants is now but five and a half per cent., of which four 
per cent. is interest. 
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cial educational establishments, the object 
of which is to enable the people to turn 
the meagre gifts of nature to the best ac- 
count, one should not forget the School of 
Forestry with a very efficient staff of 
teachers, the Institute of Forestry, which 
receives the pupils who have passed 
through the school, the Grooms’ School, 
in which those who intend to devote 
themselves to improving the breed of 
horses receive theoretical and practical 
instruction in all matters bearing upon this 
calling; the cattle-breeders’ school, two 
schools of horticulture and two farriers’ 
schools.* 

It would be a grave mistake to consider 
these measures as the results of grand- 
motherly legislation; the people them- 
selves take as lively an interest in the 
improvement of agriculture as their repre- 
sentatives in the Diet, and have done 
much more to help themselves than the 
government has ever been able to do for 
them. No government institution has 
conferred more solid benefits on the peas- 
ant population than the Agricultural In- 
stitute, a powerful organization consisting 
of anumber of specialists experienced in 
all branches of agricultural lore, whose 
knowledge is ever at the service of the 
peasant, the forester, the dairyman, the 
gardener. The advice of the institute is 
eagerly sought and gladly given on every 
possible subject that has even a remote 
bearing upon agriculture ; the choice and 
purchase of agricultural machines, the 
site and style of farm buildings, out- 
houses, etc., all plans and estimates for 
draining marshes and reclaiming waste 
land ; improved methods of making butter 
and cheese, the advisability of cultivating 
some foreign plant, or shrub, or flower. 
But a better idea may be formed of the 
scope and resources of the institute from 
a simple classification of its members 
than from the most detailed description 
of the duties it is called upon to perform. 
It is at present composed of one agricul- 
tural engineer, one governmental agrono- 
mist, eight provincial agronomists, ten 
assistant agronomists ; one expert to give 
instructions in flax growing and flax 
scutching, two governmental and two 
provincial (male) teachers of dairy-farm- 
ing, and eleven provincial (female) teachers 
of the same subject; two masters of for- 

* It is instructive to compare this abundance of 
technical schools in Finland with the paucity of such 
establishments in Russia, where, according to the 
latest statistics, published a few days ago in the Movoye 
Vremya, among all the directors and controllers of 
factories, works, etc., in the Russian Empire, ninety- 
six per cent. have received no technical instruction 
whatever. 





estry, one lecturer on ‘arboriculture, six 
teachers of horticulture, two controllers of 
grain and seed, three instructors in the 
art of ploughing and one inspector of the 
fisheries, This body, which exists and 
works continually, not merely on paper, 
renders inestimable service to the popula- 
tion, replying to thousands ef questions, 
and diffusing that precise kind of knowl- 
edge of agricultural and other cognate 
matters which is chiefly wanted in the 
country. Nor does it confine itself to an- 
swering questions; courses of popular 
lectures on agricultural subjects are organ- 
ized on the rocky islands of the west, on 
the hyperborean plains of the north, where 
a Russian or a German would no more 
think of ploughing than of planting vines, 
Moreover, there are five central agricul- 
turo-chemical and seed stations in various 
parts of the country, where, for a nominal 
sum, the peasants and farmers can have 
trustworthy analyses made of the compo- 
sition and agricultural value of the soils 
they till, of the manure they employ, of 
the fodder they give their cattle, etc., etc. 
Here also they can have their seeds ana- 
lyzed and weighed, and their purity and 
money value determined; here also they 
may watch practical experiments in gar- 
dening, forestry, dairy-farming, etc. More- 
over, as the Finnish peasant is everywhere 
both able and willing to read, the govern- 
ment subsidizes two agricultural journals, 
which are thus circulated throughout the 
length and breadth of the country, and in 
both of which special attention is devoted 
to the peculiar needs of the poorer class of 
peasants, who also receive gratis numer- 
ous little pamphlets on the current ques- 
tions of practical agriculture, printed at 
the cost of the government. The degree 
to which these efforts of the government 
are appreciated by the people is evident 
from the way in which they are seconded 
and supplemented by private enterprise, 
which has founded several agricultural 
societies with ramifications throughout 
Finland, and thousancs of energetic and 
zealous members. These bodies are in 
daily contact with the agricultural schools 
on the one hand, and in constant touch 
with the peasantry on the other; so that 
the government frequently learns from 
them the pressing needs of the population, 
and employs them as channels for such 
assistance as it considers advisable to 
offer. 

These private bodies support a number 
of trades’ schools, and pay the services of 
teachers of trades in many of the ordinary 
schools; they also maintain ambulatory 
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instructors, who travel about from district 
to district, from island to island, visiting 
the sparse population of secluded and 
almost inaccessible country places, and 
teaching them carpentering, smithcraft, 
fish-curing, horticulture, etc. These soci- 
eties are also continually distributing 
leaflets and arranging for lectures on all 
agricultural questions likely to interest the 
peasants; they organize periodical exhi- 
bitions of dairy and garden produce, etc., 
distribute improved seeds and fruit-trees, 
improved breeds of cattle, exhibit and test 
new agricultural machines, offer prizes for 
progress, study the question of domestic 
industry, and introduce such new forms of 
it as seem likely to give profitable occupa- 
tion to the peasant in his home during the 
long night of a northern winter. These 
societies make it a point to contribute, as 
far as possible, to the reclaiming of waste 
land; they therefore examine marshes 
and shallow lakes, give gratuitous esti- 
mates of the cost, and frequently advance 
loans for the work. 

The government, besides doing the 
same things on a larger scale on its own 
account, offering prizes for success in 
pisciculture, keeping eighty stallions in 
various parts of the country for the im- 
provement of the breed of Finnish horses, 
etc., etc., has devised several ingenious 
ways of financially helping the peasants 
without demoralizing them. Thus two 
capital sums have been set aside, amount- 
ing to about £32,000 —a large sum for a 
little country like Finland — one of which 
is employed in assisting dairy farmers, 
the other in helping agricultural farmers. 
The loans in the former case are usually 
advanced to three or four dairy farmers, 
who form an association and convert the 
milk of one or two parishes into butter 
and cheese, allowing all the peasants who 
contribute the milk to receive a propor- 
tionate share of the profits. The result 
of this measure is extremely gratifying to 
the government, for Finland now exports 
large quantities of butter and cheese to 
Russia andto England. Finnish butter is 
annually exported to the value of about 
fourteen millions of Finnish marks; and 
their excellent imitations of Cheshire and 
Gruyére cheese are driving the genuine 
kinds out of the Russian markets. 

The loans for purely agricultural pur- 
poses are advanced in sums varying from 
£60 to £400, to private individuals as well 
as to associations of farms. The terms 
are repayment in fifteen years of the cap- 
ital and four per cent. interest, the amor- 
tization not to begin until the sixth year, 
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when the improvement effected usually 
manifests itself in an increase of income, 
The plans and estimates of the work are 
always made by the government agrono- 
mist, and at first only half of the loan is 
advanced, the remainder being given as 
soon as it appears from the report of the 
government agent that the first half has 
really been expended in the work of 
improvement. 

Besides this there is a special fund of 
two million marks (£80,000) which the 
government employs in order to assist in 
forming an agricultural capital in the 
various communes. Every commune can 
receive a loan of not more than fifteen 
thousand marks for twenty years without 
interest, all the peasants of the commune 
jointly guaranteeing the repayment of the 
loan, which takes place during the last five 
years in five equal instalments. The 
commune, on receiving the money, usually 
advances it in the form of small loans to 
individual peasants for the purpose of 
effecting improvements, no one peasant 
ever receiving more than four hundred 
marks unless the government agronomist 
approves the projected improvement, and 
then the maximum amount is one thou- 
sand marks. The term of the loan is 
seven years, the rate of interest being 
three and three-fifths per cent., of which 
two and three-fifths go to form a commer- 
cial agricultural fund, and the remainder 
to defray the expenses of overseeing and 
directing the work of improvement. 

The circumstance that Finland cannot 
seriously lay claim to be regarded as an 
industrial country will seem to many per- 
sons a sufficient reason why she should 
refuse to invest any money or labor in the 
attempt to become one. But on the other 
hand, she was scarcely destined by nature 
to score any great success in agriculture, 
and if she is nevertheless succeeding in 
spite of considerable odds, she is surely 
justified in making an attempt, in spite 
of similar odds, to create native manufac- 
tures and industries. This, of course, 
implies protection; and protection to that 
extent has been adopted by the govern- 
ment, whose natural predilections lie rather 
in the direction of fair trade. The satis- 
factory result of this policy may mean 
absolutely nothing as argument against 
the principle of free trade, but as a practi- 
cal encouragement to the government to 
persevere it has had considerable weight. 
Thus the linen industry is in a very flour- 
ishing condition, the linen of Tammerfors 





being deservedly celebrated throughout 
eastern Europe; Finnish paper is ex- 
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ported to Russia and abroad, and hun- 
dreds of Finnish steamers have been built 
of late in the old capital of the grand 
duchy. Four years ago there were forty- 
five hundred factories and works in the 
country, with an annual output of one hun- 
dred and nine millions of Finnish marks. 

One of the questions likely to prove in 
the near future a fertile source of misun- 
derstanding between Finland and Russia 
is that of the customs. Both countries 
were fairly satisfied with the agreement in 
force from 1858 till 1885, which allowed 
Finnish raw materials to enter Russia 
duty free, in return for which Russian 
goods were, with one or two exceptions 
(such as sugar, tobacco, and alcohol), 
allowed free entry into Finland. On the 
13th September, 1885, however, an impe- 
rial ukase suddenly appeared, like a bolt 
from the blue, imposing very heavy duties 
on Finland’s twelve staple exports to 
Russia, thus ruining several nascent in- 
dustries,* and leaving the privileges en- 
joyed by Russia in Finland unchanged. 
As the law now stands, with the exception 
of one or two articles on which the duty is 
extremely light,t Russia can export any- 
thing and everything duty free to Finland, 
whereas the grand duchy can export noth- 
ing duty free to Russia, for its twelve 
chief exports are subjected to the opera- 
tion of the new law. 

This sounds extremely unfair, and it is 
certainly not what one would have ex- 
pected from Russia, whose apparently 
chivalrous treatment of Finland for sev- 
enty-five years, might have served as an 
example to countries far more liberal and 
enlightened than either Spain or Austria. 
On the other hand, one should not, in com- 
mon justice, lose sight of Russia’s point 
of view. In former years she was in a 
position to admit this free interchange of 
commodities without apprehending any 
serious material loss, seeing that the im- 
port duties levied upon foreign goods in 
Russian ports were practically as low as 
those imposed in Finnish ports. Since 
that time, however, Russia has gone on 
increasing those duties, many of which are 
actually one hundred and some one hun- 
dred and fifty per cent. higher than then, 
while in Finland they are still as low as 
ever, 

* Thus the immense ironworks of Dahlsbruk, in the 
government of Abo, had to close, and the linen industry 
Was severely crippled. 


| To give an idea of the great difference made by 
Finland between Russian and foreign dutiable goods, 
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The Russian government is now deter- 
mined to abolish the custom cordon that 
exists between the two countries as a 
step in the direction of their ultimate 
assimilation, or “closer union,” as patri- 
otic Russians ironically term it. This 
would mean the total destruction of the 
chief manufacturers of Finland, which 
depend upon foreign countries for their 
raw material; but it would also involve 
the utter ruin of Finnish agriculture, and 
of all those admirable institutions which 
have made Finland what itis. Agricul- 
tural machines, etc., without which the 
land would not be worth a fraction of its 
present value, would immediately rise in 
price, and become wholly inaccessible to 
the farmer, who would be completely 
ruined in consequence.* The Russian 
peasantry, with their rich black loam soil, 
that often yields two harvests in a year, is 
suffering untold hardships owing to the 
cost of living, which has been so enor- 
mously increased by the protectionist 
policy of the government. It may well 
be doubted whether the country will ever 
recover from the effects of this suicidal 
policy. But even if it does, that is no 
reason why Finland should be ruined in 
like manner. An unwieldy giant like Og, 
king of Bashan, might with a light heart 
ford a broad river eight or nine feet deep; 
but it would savor rather strongly of mur- 
der if he forced an ordinary mortal to do 
likewise. 

The Finnish government, spurred on 
by the Diet, has also exerted itself to its 
utmost to encourage the foreign trade of 
the country by judicious applications of 
the principle of reciprocity. Thus, as late 
as 1887, a commercial treaty was con- 
cluded between Finland (represented by 
the Russian ambassador and a Finnish 
senator) and Spain, lowering the duties on 
Spanish wines in Finland and on Finnish 
timber and other commodities in Spanish 
ports. Another treaty was concluded on 
similar lines between Swed¢a and Fin- 
land. As an indication of the progress of 
Finland’s foreign trade, it may be men- 
tioned that in 1868 the duties on foreign 
good amounted to five and a half millions 
of Finnish marks, whereas now they are 
about sixteen millions. Twenty-three 
years ago the foreign trade of Finland 
amounted to two and a half millions 


* To give an idea of what this would mean to Finnish 
agriculture, which is so extremely sensitive to the most 
moderate fluctuations of prices, I may say that the 





I may instance tobacco, which pays in Finland a duty 

of £4 per one hundred kilogrammes (1 cwt. 3 qrs. and | 
24 lbs.) if it comes from any country but Russia, and | 
only £1 7s. if it is of Russian origin, 


peasants of European Russia alone pay an annual tax 
merely on their scythes of about £300,000, which it is 
now proposed to increase by fifty or even a hundred 
per cent. 
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of pounds sterling; now it is twelve mil- 
lions. Most of this trade is carried in 
Finnish bottoms, the commercial fleet, 
which in 1863 was ridiculously small, now 
consisting of two thousand one hundred 
and thirty vessels, of two hundred and 
seventy thousand tons, many of which 
were built in the country. 

This progress is due in great measure 
to the increased facilities of communica- 
tion in the country itself, to effect which 
the Diet grudged no sacrifices. The net- 
work of railways may seem very inconsid- 
erable to an Englishman or an American, 
but it is in reality very large for a country 
like Finland, where the population is so 
extremely sparse that the inhabitants of 
the thirty-six cities taken together do not 
amount to a quarter of a million. In 1868 
there were but sixty-eight miles of railway 
in the grand duchy; at present there are 
one thousand and thirty-five miles, and 
three hundred and twenty-five miles more 
in process of construction. In Russia, 
with its big cities and large export trade, 
many of the railways are worked ata loss. 
In Finland, where they are exploited by 
the State, they bring in a yearly profit of 
two millions of Finnish marks. With the 
extension of railways, the importance of 
the canals is rapidly decreasing. The canal 
of Saima —a wonderful construction, that 
would have done honor to an Egyptian 
Pharaoh —is of itself worthy of a visit 
from England. 

The public credit of the country is ex- 
cellent. Last year a foreign loan bearing 
interest at four and one-half per cent. was 
without difficulty converted into a three 
and one-half per cent. loan. The govern- 
ment, which in 1868 had but sixteen mil- 
lions (Finnish marks) to spend on the 
needs of the country, disposes of fifty 
millions in 1890; and during the past ten 
years the deposits in the savings banks 
have increased by three hundred per cent. 

Thus from whatever point of view we 
study the institutions of the country, how- 
ever rigorous the test we apply, Finland, 
in spite of its barren soil and adverse cli- 
mate, is still fully abreast of the most 
civilized countries of the world. If the 
general diffusion of knowledge be accepted 
as a criterion of moral progress — and few 
will maintain that it is not—in no other 
country are the teachings of the university 
and the discoveries of the laboratory and 
observatory more rapidly or more effectu- 
ally brought within the reach of the fish- 
erman and the ploughboy than in Finland, 
where the bulk of the population seems to 
be leagued together for that special pur- 
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pose. The poorest rustic in Savolaks or 
Ostrobothnia reads his daily paper and 
takes an intelligent interest in literature, 
an interest which has been manifested on 
occasion by large pecuniary sacrifices 
cheerfully made for its encouragement 
and endowment. The rough, hardly peas- 
ant who visits Helsingfors or Abo in his 
picturesque boat, to dispose of his fish, 
fruit, and dairy produce, may be daily seen 
reading his newspaper, review, or book, 
after his morning’s work is done and be- 
fore beginning to ply his subsidiary calling 
of smith, tailor, or shoemaker, and the 
questions which those rustics sometimes 
discuss among themselves would prove to 
be beyond the comprehension of many a 
well-to-do French or English farmer. 

It might be rash perhaps to assert that 
among the criteria of a nation’s civiliza- 
tion, security of life and property deserves 
a prominent place; but it is certainly 
quite safe to affirm that in no other Euro- 
pean state, not even in Sweden and Nor- 
way, are life and property so secure as in 
Finland. The confident, matter-of-fact 
way in which trunks, parcels, and port- 
manteaus are left for hours in the public 
streets of cities without any one to look 
after them, could not fail to edify an En- 
glishman or a Belgian, whose portable 
property often seems to disappear by 
magic. On arriving at Helsingfors or 
Abo, by sea, I have myself occasionally 
left my trunk on the quay for a couple of 
hours till the departure of the next train, 
meanwhile taking a drive in the country 
around ; and although on one occasion my 
portmanteau was not even locked, I never 
lost anything. In the country districts 
the houses are for the most part unbolted, 
unbarred, and unlocked. More than once 
in my excursions I have come up to a 
house, the occupants of which were miles 
away at the time, and yet not a door of it 
was bolted or barred. Then again it is 
no uncommon thing for a blooming girl 
of seventeen, or a young married woman 
to drive alone in her cart a distance of 
fifty or sixty miles through dense forests 
and by the shores of gloomy lakes, con- 
veying the family’s butter, cheese, and 
eggs to market, in town, and then to return 
home alone with the proceeds. 

Finnish honesty is proverbial. In trade, 
the Finns, as a rule, are not only scrupu- 
lously honest, they are heroically, quixot- 
ically so. A tradesman will tell you the 
whole truth about his wares, even when 





he knows perfectly well that by doing so 
he loses a customer whom the partial 
truth, a slight suppressio veri, would have 
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secured him. ‘This seems exactly the 
kind of apparatus I am looking for,” I 
said to a merchant in Helsingfors some 
months ago, in reference to an article that 
cost about £15, “and I will buy itat once 
if, knowing what I want it for, you can 
honestly recommend me to take it.” “ No, 
sir, 1 do not recommend you to take it, 
nor have I anything in stock just now that 
would suit you.” And I left the shop and 
purchased what I wanted elsewhere. 
“ Here’s your fare,” I said to a peasant in 
the interior who had driven me for three 
hours through the woods on his droschky, 
handing him four shillings. ‘No, sir, 
that’s double my fare,” he replied, return- 
ing me half the money. And when I told 
him he might keep it for his honesty, he 
slightly nodded his thanks with the dig- 
nity of one of nature’s gentlemen, from 
which defiant pride and cringing obsequi- 
ousness were equally absent. 

Tried by that crucial test, the position 
of women, Finland deserves a place among 
the foremost nations of the world. Women 
are looked upon not as terrestrial houris 
created to-minister to man’s pleasures, but 
as his companions, friends, fellow-soldiers 
in the battle of life, and they are treated 
with all the respect, and allowed all the 
liberty, consonant with this view of their 
mission. The schools, technical .and 
other, the university, the government 
offices, the railways, post and telegraph 
offices, are thrown open to them; women 
who are femmes soles possess and exercise 
the right of voting for members of the 
municipal councils, and public opinion in 
Finland is very strongly in favor of ac- 
cording them a voice in the election of 
representatives to the Diet, and the Diet 
itself is only kept from giving effect to 
the general desire by the knowledge that 
Russia would never tolerate the innova- 
tion. The old respect for woman which 
inspired the laws of the Accadians of 
Babylon, and characterized the Finns of 
pagan times, still manifests itself in the 
conceptions and institutions of modern 
Finland. 

Humanity is an indispensable element 
in all true progress, and it would be diffi- 
cult to suggest a less fallible test of this 
quality than the manner in which a coun- 
try treats its criminal classes. Judged by 
the penal code still in existence rather 
than in force, and which may be described 
as a disgraceful relic of the barbarity of 
the Dark Ages, with its maxim of an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, Finland 
would, indeed, stand condemned. But the 


ing the half-century that the Finnish Diet 
was prevented from assembling to legis- 
late for the country, there was no body 
competent to amend the old code or frame 
a new one. As soon as the representa- 
tives of the people met together in Hel- 
singfors, a committee was formed to draw 
up a new penal code in harmony with the 
humane views of the nation. A newcode, 
however, entailed the necessity of con- 
structing new prisons, the cost of which 
would prove a very serious item in the 
national budget. The Diet unhesitat- 
-ingly accorded the necessary sums, and 
the members of the late prison congress 
who visited the prisons of Finland, know 
that no better institutions of the kind are 
to be found in Europe. That of Sérndas, 
near Helsingfors, cost eight millions (Fin- 
nish marks). I have had a fair opportu- 
nity of seeing it work, and my impression 
is that in all material respects it is equal 
to the famous model prison of Louvain in 
Belgium.* 

Meanwhile the labors of the committee 
were brought to a successful issue, and a 
new penal code was framed which has 
much in common with the late Italian 
code. It is less sentimental, however, 
based much more on recognized principles 
and less on probable theory. It was ap- 
proved and signed by the viceroy of Fin- 
land, Count Heyden, and the emperor, as 
grand duke, ordered it to be published 
and promulgated, and to come into force 
on the Ist January next year. Thereupon 
the ultra-patriotic press of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, which, hundreds of times 
before, had reproached the Finns with the 
barbarity of their laws, now coolly de- 
clared that they saw no reason why Fin- 
land should not wait until Russia had 
completed her code—an event which 
may possibly take place twenty or thirty 
years hence. They also picked out a few 
paragraphs of the laws touching upon 
high treason, criticised and grossly misin- 
terpreted them, and condemned them as 
subversive of all law and order. Their 
attacks were so virulent and persever- 
ing that the emperor’s advisers, to avoid 
being accused of a lack of combative 
patriotism, obtained a ukase, which was 
published a few days ago, to the effect that 
the new Finnish penal code should not 
* I never experiénced the slightest difficulty about 
visiting Finnish prisons; there are no formalities to be 
observed, no previous notice, no written orders. I 
simply presented myself at the gate, asked to see the 
director, and was at once shown all over the place. 


The prison of Sérniiads has at present a most humane 
and enlightened director in the person of M. Leisten, a 





responsibility is by no means hers. Dur- | 
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gentleman who might be described in Carlyle’s words 
as possessed of an iron hand in a velvet glove. 
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come into operation until] it had been | nature and by grace. 
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It may, without any 


thoroughly examined and amended by a| malice, be asserted of the Finns that they 
. mixed commission of Russian and Finnish | were predestined to become members of 


jurists. 

But far more precious than the most 
humane penal code ever yet framed is that 
sincere respect for justice and fair play 
which is the most solid ground of all so- 
cia! institutions; and in this the Finns 
are in nowise behind the Teutonic nations. 
The Russians are blessed or cursed with 
a whole library of hopelessly contradic- 
tory criminal and civil laws, not one of 
which has ever yet been consistently en- 
forced. In France laws are tempered by 
the code of “honor,” and by juries who 
conscientiously acquit a notorious mur- 
derer, an example which certain organs of 
new journalism would like to see imitated 
by English juries. In Finland law is law. 
It may be unjust, but until repealed it has 
to be observed, and is observed accord- 
ingly. ‘Can I havea shot at an elk?” I 
asked a Finnish peasant who lived on the 
fringe of a forest well stocked with this 
noble game. “No, sir, it’s against the 
law.” ‘ What is the penalty?” I asked. 
* Two hundred Finnish marks,” he an- 
swered. “All right; will you come along 
with me if I agree to pay the fine?” 
“No, I won’t; it’s against the law, and I 
am not going to break it.” 

Is cleanliness a sign of moral progress? 
If so, Finnish civilization must in truth be 
of a very refined kind. Russians can 
scarcely be accused of too pronounced a 
partiality for Finland, and yet this is what 
a Russian journalist, M. Janshieff, says 
about the cleanliness of the Finns : — 


From morning till night they are continually 
washing and scrubbing. I am told that in the 
country districts there is an official who at a 
stated hour every day goes about from farm- 
stead to farmstead beating a drum and seeing 
that the pigs are washed. This statement I 
had no opportunity of verifying, but what I 
did see and can bear witness to is that every 
day, without exception, the floors, stairs, and 
window-sills were washed, and the tea and 
dinner service washed with soap. And as for 
the quantity of water used by a Finn to wash 
his sinful body, it surpasses the bounds of the 
credible.* 


Another fair test of a people’s moral 
advancement is the greater or less purity 
and simplicity of their religious concep- 
tions. Bossuet once maliciously said of 
Malebranche, who suffered from a phys- 
ical defect that was painfully visible, that 
he was called to the priesthood alike by 


PF a Russian Fournal (of Moscow), 23rd October, 
1888. 





the Lutheran Church by their character 
and natural surroundings. Their concep- 
tion of life is that of most northern 
peoples, who regard it as an unceasing 
struggle. They are perpetually at war 
with the elements, and are as frequently 
vanquished as victors. Their powers of 
endurance are taxed to the utmost, their 
combative energy continually called into 
play, their self-reliance developed to its 
furthest limits. “He who endures, wins 
everything,” is a popular Finnish proverb. 
And the end of all this silent suffering 
and self-sacrifice is but the preservation of 
life and strength to go on toiling, creating, 
enduring. This is the soil that produced 
a truly lofty conception of duty, the idea 
of life as a perpetual wartare, the con- 
sciousness of the obligation of living for 
others. The climate of Finland is de- 
structive of all species of the human but- 
terfly and parasite. “ Better die than 
beg””—“ The lazy man dies of cold ”— 
are some of the proverbial sayings that 
embody this truth. The Finns, like the 
Old English, take even their pleasures 
sadly. Their very songs tell their un- 
written story as plainly as the rustling 
leaves of the forest proclaimed that of 
King Midas. In vain one listens for the 
light, gay, ephemeral melodies of the 
sunny south floating on the balmy breeze, 
— fit accompaniment to the humming of 
bees, the warbling of birds, and the lulling 
rustle of silken leaves, The national mu- 
sical instrument—the £énutela—is too 
heavy to accompany such gay trifles. 
The origin of this instrument is described 
in an ancient song as follows: — 


Hollow falsehood they speak who claim 
That of Wainamdinen’s moulding 
Finland’s music — the kantela — came; 
That at first from a fish’s spine, 

Fast in his hands the jawbones holding, 
Laid he its length and line.* 


Sorrow carved it, and carking care 
Pressed and pinioned its parts together, 
Anguish sharp did its belly pare, 
Dreary pain on its back was spread, 
Strings that span it ill-fortunes tether, 
And trouble hath shaped its head. 


* According to another tradition the hero W4ind- 
méinen made the kantela out of the heart of a solitary 
birch that was deploring its sad lot; the pegs of gold 
and silver fell from the bi!l of a cuckoo; for chords he 
took the tresses of a beautiful maiden who was waiting 
for her lover. Whenhe sounded the chords the music 
was so melodious that all the living creatures of the 





earth, air, and water, and the very spirits of those ele- 
ments came to listen; and it drew tears from every one 
| of them, and first of all from Wainamdinen himself. 
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Therefore never it can resound, 

Vibrate never with notes of gladness, 

Never with thrills of ecstasy bound ; 

Cheer no soul with its soul’s escape, 

For sorrow hath made it and chorded sadness 
Sits in its tuneful shape.* 


Face to face with sad, silent nature, 
man grows silent and gloomy in turn and 
loses, if he ever possessed, the sense that 
would enable him to enjoy gay trifles, 
pomp, and show. Languid music, the 
blaze of wax tapers, and the smoke of fra- 
grant incense had no hold on the Finn, 
appealed to no sense within him. His 
religion is therefore severe, solemn, 
gloomy, and mysterious like the nature 
around him; and is admirably symbolized 
in the vast, cold, sombre pile reared aloft 
in the Middle Ages when Finland was yet 
Catholic, and which still stands as the 
Cathedral Church of Abo, 

But if not poetical the religion of the 
Finns is at least natural. It admirably 
harmonizes with their character and in- 
stincts, and is one of the main influences 
that mould their lives. And yet there is 
no trace of fanaticism in their composi- 
tion. The Finns tolerate Roman Cathol- 
icism, Orthodoxy, Presbyterianism, and 
Bouddhism, if the members of these 
Churches care to come and settle in the 
country. Thus the Salvation Army has 
been welcomed with open arms, and a 
Hallelujah lass offers you a copy of the 
War Cry openly on the streets of Hel- 
singfors or Wyborg, a couple of hours’ 
journey from St. Petersburg, where she 
would be thrust into prison and ignomin- 
iously expelled fromthe country. Tolera- 
tion is, however, not enough for the holy 
Orthodox Church, which, like Pope Leo 
XII., holds that toleration is mere cruelty 
to those in whose favor it is exercised. 
“What!” exclaims the Chauvinist press 
of St. Petersburg and Moscow, “the holy 
religion of which his sacred Majesty is at 
once a member and the head is only tole- 
rated in beggarly Finland! Here surely 
there must be something radically wrong!” 
As a matter of fact, the Orthodox confes- 
sion is much better treated in Finland 
than any other, and is in many respects 


* The Finns are one of the few non-Aryan races 
whose language is soft and melodious, whose idioms 
are terse and picturesque, whose poetry is as true to 
nature as that of Homer or Firdoosi. Under condi- 
tions seemingly very adverse to the production of epic 
poetry, the Finns have given the worlda collection of 
remarkabie epic songs which will stand the test of time 
as successfully as they have passed through the more 
trying ordeai of translation. Many of the verses of 
these songs are medaliions marvellously fashioned by 
that intensity and sincerity of feeling which is essential 
to the highest kinds of poetry. They frequently con- 
dense the history of an epoch into a single Ena. 





better cared for than in Russia itself. In 
the eastern provinces of the grand duchy, 
on the borders of Russia, there are a 
couple of thousand Finns who have for 
several generations professed the doc- 
trines of the Orthodox Church. These 
people are compelled by force to remain 
in that Church, and the Finnish govern- 
ment has been obliged to threaten them 
‘with the severest penalties of the law if 
they dared to become Lutherans. To save 
appearances a statute was then enacted 
forbidding both Lutherans and Greek 
Catholics to change their respective 
Churches, but the Russian patriots, many 
of whom, like the late Count D. Tolstoi, 
are Atheists, are now agitating fora law 
forbidding only Greek Catholics to inter- 
pret Christianity otherwise than the czar, 
and indirectly encouraging the members 
of all other Churches to embrace Ortho- 
doxy. Then again, the Russian govern- 
ment only pays a yearly salary to a frac- 
tion of the entire number of Orthodox 
priests in the empire; while the govern- 
ment of Protestant Finland is compelled 
to support the Orthodox clergy in all 
Finnish towns — “ because,” explains the 
official document, “ the number of Ortho- 
dox parishioners is too small to allow 
them to pay a clergyman of their own con- 
fession.” And this, though the Lutheran 
clergy are left to shift for themselves. 
The Finnish government is also compelled 
to provide atits own expense Orthodox 
religious instruction for the Greek Catho- 
lic boys and girls who frequent Finnish 
schools, even though there be but one such 
boy or girl in the parish or district, and 
the nearest Orthodox ope lives three 
hundred miles away. But all this is too 
little, and the saints of the Orthodox 
Church refuse to be comforted. Sure of 
unending bliss in Paradise above, they are 
curiously impatient for a foretaste of it in 
Finland here below. 

There is no room for doubt that in this 
case, as in most others, the Orthodox 
Church is merely a stalking-horse from 
behind which deadly aim is being taken 
against Finnish liberties. The Roman 
maxim, Divide et impera, has also been 
frequently applied of late, but with very 
pitiful results. At first an attempt was 
made to foment dissensions between 
the two racial elements of the State— 
Swedes and Finns — but they both joined 
hands and declared themselves Finns and 
fellow citizens competent to govern their 
country without any assistance from with- 
out. The next move which revealed the 
extraordinary ignorance prevailing in 
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Russia on all matters connected with Fin- 
land, was an attempt to stir up class 
against class; the Russian press shed- 
ding crocodile tears over the lamentable 
economical and political position of the 
downtrodden Finnish peasant, and broadiy 
hinting that under Russian rule he would 
live in aland overflowing with milk and 
honey. These tactics had proved singu- 
larly successful in the Baltic Provinces a 
few years ago, when the untutored Letts 
enthusiastically hailed the Russians as 
their benefactors, and were impatient for 
the reforms which would, it was promised, 
include an equitable redistribution of land. 
The “reforms ” have come to pass since 
then, and the Letts are painfully picking 
up ideas on Russian good faith, and feel- 
ing like the ill-advised horse who invited 
man to espouse his quarrel. But the 
Finnish peasant is shrewd and practical, 
and he is very well aware that he has an 
important share in the government of his 
country. Moreover, unlike the Russian, 
he never was a serf, and has consequently 
no particular quarrel with the rod that was 
never lifted up against him.* When, 
therefore, a few weeks ago the semi-offi- 
cial Movoye Vremya expressed the hope 
and belief that after all the Finnish peas- 
antry would be glad to see Finland ab- 
sorbed in Russia, the whole country 
resolved to record its solemn protest 
against any such calumny, and would have 
done so had the government not interfered 
to prevent it. 

Russia’s grievances against Finland are 
likewise extremely trivial when not highly 
ridiculous. Last year, for instance, when 
negotiating the conversion of a foreign 
loan, the Finnish government undertook 
to pay the stipulated rate of interest reg- 
ularly, even in time of war, and irrespec- 
tive of the nationality to which the 
bondholders belonged. This promise, 
which may possibly be judged ill-advised, 
but was certainly honest, raised a perfect 
storm of abuse in Russia, some organs of 
the press demanding the immediate incor- 
poration of Finland in the empire, and 
others angrily maintaining that it was a 


* The following paragraph taken from the Novoye 
Vremya, is sufficiently characteristic of the terms of 
equality existing between all classes of the Finnish 
population: “‘ The Finns are a coarse, stubborn people, 
who cannot brook superiors. In the army, for in- 
stance, the lopsided recruit marches off to his regiment 
in his huge boots reaching up to his knees, with his 
scarf wound in endless coils round his neck; and when 
he gets there deems it his bounden duty to stretch out 
his long, muscular paw to the officer who receives him, 
and is seriously offended if the latter, happening to 
have been trained up in the Russian military tradi- 
tions, refuses to shake the proffered hand.” (Movoye 
Vremya, 2ud March, 1890.) 
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| crime little less heinous than high treason 
to allow Finnish finances to be in a more 
flourishing condition than those of the 
Orthodox subjects of the czar. Another 
time the slumbering indignation of the 
patriotic Slav is aroused by the thought 
that the Finn still prints the date on his 
railway tickets according to the new style, 
and stubbornly refuses to give up the 
Gregorian Calendar and loiter behind the 
age as Russia does. 

I have stated that Russian ignorance of 
Finnish affairs is incredible. The follow- 
ing is a case in point. The Movoye 
Vremya, the semi-official organ of the 
Russian government, which is believed to 
influence even imperial majesty itself at 
times, lately published a most indignant 
article on the crying injustice perpetrated 
for the last eighty-nine years by Finnish 
laws which still impose enormously high 
duties on Russian vesseis touching at 
Finnish ports, while Russia makes no dis- 
tinction whatever between Kussian and 
Finnish vessels. This assertion, which 
might easily have been verified, was in- 
dignantly commented upon by the entire 
Russian press; and yet it was false — so 
false, indeed, that it had not even the 
proverbial grain of truth to leaven it. 
What is still more curious, however, is 
the circumstance that some months previ- 
ously a Russian specialist ‘ conscien- 
tiously ” prepared and read a learned 
paper before the powerful Society for the 
Promotion of Russian Navigation, on 
the same theme, in which he deliber- 
ately stated that Russian vessels touching 
at Finnish ports were compelled to pay 
dues several hundred per cent. higher 
than Finnish vessels. And yet it is noto- 
rious —in Finland at least—that since 
the 2nd of May, 1816. all Russian vessels 
that enter Finnish ports enjoy exactly the 
same rights and privileges as Finnish ves- 
sels.* And yet the Movoye Vremya has 
never retracted its misleading statement, 

It must be admitted that the Finns on 
their side show an almost equal degree 
of ignorance, if not precisely of Russian 
affairs, at least of the Russian character, 
They feel that they have right on their 
side, and are confident that right triumphs 
in Russia as in Finland. Hence the calm- 
ness, the objectivity, with which they 
discuss the question of their national 
existence, the striking absence of that 
rancor and vindictiveness which, in con- 
versation about Russia, is common to the 
Pole, the Baltic, German, and even the 





* Cf. Novosti, 26th February, 1890. 
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orthodox Little Russian. They never 
hint at shouldering the musket and dying 
in the last ditch. The czar has no more 
loyal subjects than the Finns, and he has 
more than once acknowledged this. True, 
they do not pretend to regard him as an 
individual of a superhuman race, to please 
whom they are prepared to change their 
religion, perjure their souls, and sell their 
own fathers. I have frequently conversed 
with Finnish peasants, merchants, sea- 
men, representatives, journalists, and no- 
bles, and from none of them have I ever 
heard a disloyal word. ‘“ We have reason 
to be deeply grateful to Russia,” one of 
them remarked, “and we are grateful. 
We might be as happy under her wing in 
the future as we have been in the recent 
past. All we need is the continuation of 
peace and liberty, which have inflicted no 
injury on Russia and have conferred ines- 
timable benefits upon us.” 

Ard thus Finland, in the person of its 
prominent citizens, men like Senator 
Mechelin, Professor Donner, Dr. Lille, 
are putting forth all their erudition and 
their logic, and triumphing over the Pan- 
Russian party all along the line, little 
dreaming that they are but rehearsing the 
part of the lamb in the fable, who likewise 
triumphed over the wolf—in argument. 
The truth is that Finland has been fed 
like one of the victims of the Mexican 
god Tezcutlipoca, and the time is drawing 
near for the consummation of the sacrifice. 
All true friends of Russia will regret that 
it is taking place by order of the emperor, 
who, eight years before, took God to wit- 
ness that he would treat the Finns as a 
free nation, and govern them in conform- 
ity with their constitution, and whose 
sweet, insinuating voice is still audible, 
inviting the Bulgarians to imitate the 
Finns, and trust themselves and their 
country to the disinterested love of Russia 
and the honor bright of her czar. 

In this country there are hundreds of 
politicians — mostly Liberals — whose un- 
reasoning optimism may still prompt them 
to ask what real harm would accrue to 
Finland if it were transformed into a Rus- 
sian province. This is not the place to 
answer that question, but the reply has 
frequently been given by liberal-minded 
Russians, who unanimously condemn the 
present policy of their government in Fin- 
land. Those who are even superficially 
acquainted with the present economical 
state of Russia will readily understand all 
that is implied in the words, “ incorporated 
inthe empire.” For those whoare not, the 
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recent number of one of the best-informed 
and most patriotic organs of St. Peters- 
burg, may possibly prove helpful : — 


The most respected students of Russian 
life bear witness to the fact that so far from 
the people becoming, as *1 West European 
countries, better fed, better housed, better 
instructed, and more civilized year by year, it 
is painfully evident that the unmistakable 
process of decomposition has set in among the 
Russian peasantry, the drying up of the ma- 
terial and moral sap, the process of demoral- 
ization. . . . Neither in Europe nor in any 
civilized country of the whole world is there 
a people to be found poorer than the Russian 
people, more grossly ignorant than the Rus- 
sian people, who dwell in more primitive 
dwellings than the Russian people, or who 
till the ground with more primitive imple- 
ments. Even such pagan countries as China 
and Japan, with their well-informed inhabi- 
tants and high standard of agriculture, have 
far outstripped our Russian people. . . . Our 
peasant, with his plough and wooden harrow, 
that seem to have been handed down from the 
Age of Bronze, and with his benighted igno- 
rance and carelessness, loses three-fourths of 
the possible harvest. . . . Among the peas- 
ants epidemic diseases are continually raging 
to such an extent that competent medical au- 
thorities declare that they carry off as many 
lives yearly as if cholera were perpetually in 
our midst. The terrific mortality among chil- 
dren is accounted for by the custom of giving 
infants sour black bread wrapped up in a rag 
to suck —a barbarity not practised even by 
the non-Russian tribes on the Volga. The 
astounding lack of elementary civilization 
among the people manifests itself in the 
frightful spread of drunkenness and syphilis. 
It is notorious that these two scourges were 
the main causes of the degeneration of Austra- 
lian and other savages. In Russia among 
our own people, painful though it be to make 
the admission, something extremely sugges- 
tive of this process is now taking place. We 
will say nothing of drunkenness, in which, 
to use an expression of Dostoieffsky’s, our 
people ‘‘is rotting away.’? Things much 
more horrible still may be in store for our 
people from syphilis. Spread throughout 
the length and breadth of Russia, it has in 
many places infected the whole population. Dr. 
Maslovsky, for instance, writes from the gov- 
ernment of Tamboff: ‘‘ In some places every 
man, woman, and child, or nearly every one, 
is infected, and it is impossible to prevent 
this spread of syphilis by any conceivable 
measures.’’ How can you cure a disease so 
catching when all the members of the peasant 
family eat out of one platter, sleep in one bed, 
and when the same coat and the same felt 
boots pass from one member of the family to 
another? The zemsky doctors of the govern- 
ment of Kursk, at the Fourth Medical Con- 
gress, resolved that—‘‘recognizing the 





following brief summing up, taken froma 


fruitlessness of the efforts made to stay the 
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spread of syphilis, the governmental zemstvo 
be requested to release all zemsky doctors 
from the obligation of making any.’’.. . 
From the effects of drunkenness, insufficient 
nourishment, heavy work out of all proportion 
to their strength, and disease, even the phys- 
ical type of the Russian peasant is obviously 
degenerating. More than ten years ago Pro- 
fessor Janson, in his ‘‘Comparative Statis- 
tics,’’ called attention to the lamentable fact 
that the great Russian race was degenerating, 
even if compared with the non-Russian tribes 
of the empire. And thus the erstwhile pow- 
erful, gifted branch of Slavonic colonizers, 
the founders of a mighty empire, are degen- 
erating into a weak, effete race of beings, de- 
void even of the capacity for progress.* 

And this is the race with which the’ 
czar declares it desirable that Finland 


should be joined in closer union. 
E. B. LANIN. 


* Nedelya (The Week), 9th November, 1890. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MADELEINE’S STORY. 
CHAPTER I. 

DEAR JOYCE, — I don’t in the least mind 
doing what you ask. How could I think 
it anything but nice of you to want to 
know why I was rather unhappy the other 
day, and to hear more about Gladys, my 
only near relation in the world, and be 
told the story of my life before I came to 
Wemyss? Do you know, I sometimes 
forget, in a sort of a way, everything until 
the beginning of my time at Wemyss. It 
feels to me now as if I never was quite 
alive till 1 came here. My real life dates 
from the time you found me out, and I 
began to know you. Think of this, it is 
not quite two years since we got to be 
friends. 

Do you remember the morning you 
waited for me to come out from my draw- 
ing-class and asked me to walk with you? 
I did feel flattered, Joyce. I had always 
fancied you looked down upon me before 
that, and no wonder. I am so ignorant 
beside you. I have often resolved that I 
would not look on any long way, so I 
won’t; but it is not long to look on five 
days, when you will come back, and we 
shall begin to carry out our plan of living 
together. 

I think it is just a perfect life — work- 
ing and living with a friend (I put loving 
betore working, really, you know). Now 
I will tell you all — it will be rather dread- 
ful, I begin to think. There are just five 
evenings until you come on which I can 





write for you, and the first of the five I 
dedicate to 


THE CHILD. 


SHE stands out the most clearly before 
me in the first gleams of my memory. I 
was a child myself at the time in which I 
am thinking of her, and Gladys was a 
child, and there was Wynne, our little half 
brother ; but amongst us all Theodora was 
the child — our little Thee we called her; 
and surely there never was such a real 
child as Theodora. I was the eldest, then 
a year after me came beautiful Gladys, and 
two years after Gladys Theodora, and 
three years after Theodora Wynne. 

I was always a dreamer, and I don’t 
thirk I felt anything very much, for I was 
divided between two lives, the one I 
shared with Gladys and Thee, and another 
that I lived quite by myself a little way up 
in the air. In the air-life I never was 
myself, the elder sister of Gladys, the 
adored Madeleine of little Thee; I was 
somebody quite apart and very different, 
grown-up always. At one time a “high- 
born maiden,” such as I had read about 
in story-books and poetry, dazzlingly beau- 
tiful, with a crowd of lovers at her feet; 
at another, a queen controlling her people 
with a glance, bowed down to by warriors 
and statesmen, and strange, fantastic 
scraps of personalities put together by my 
crude imagination. But Gladys was the 
really beautiful one of us two, and Gladys 
dreamed no dreams about queens or lov- 
ers. She found scraps of ribbon, and 
gathered the roses in their bloom to fasten 
in her hair, and somebody was sure to 
give her beads or corals to clasp round 
her throat when we went to a Christmas 
gathering, or when mother had her sum- 
mer parties on the lawn, and Theodora 
danced with joy at the sight of Gladys’s 
clear, sweet beauty. Sometimes my two 
consciousnesses would get entangled when 
I looked at my beautiful sister, and a pang 
of jealousy shot through me as I realized 
my actual insignificance beside her, com- 
pared with my imagined solitary greatness. 
Sometimes it would be the pride in moth- 
er’s eyes, as she looked at Gladys, which 
sent that arrow through the networks of 
my real and my ideal world, and flooded 
their meeting-point with the poisoned 
drop. Nothing could poison Theodora’s 
joy, for that was born of love always. 

If I felt very little, Thee felt very much. 
What perfect, graceful ways she had, 
without a scrap of beauty! We did not 
know whether she was pretty or not; we 
only saw that her eyes glistened with fun, 
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or looked up at us with utter love and 
pride. We liked her dainty, dancing steps, 
and her almost ecstatic playfulness — not 
that she ever originated any game —she 
and Gladys said I was the inventor. They 
used to come and pull me down by main 
force from mid-air, and then I took the 
lead, as the elder sister naturally does 
take it; but Thee was the joyfulness of 
every joy, the heart of all our childish 
life. 

‘Oh, don’t go yet, Madeleine,” she used 
to plead, when, the game half over, I was 
tiring of it already and slipping back into 
cloud-land. Thee could feel me going 
long before Gladys knew. Gladys never 
knew anything all her life but what she 
saw with her actual eyes. ‘ Madeleine, 
Madeleine, oh, stay!” Theodora used to 
plead with me. 

I would not stay, I remember, one hot 
autumn morning, although we were only 
just beginning the game, that might have 
lasted for hours, of storming the castle of 
the tool-house, I defending, and Gladys 
and Theodora leading the attack, rushing 
round and round in the long, tangled grass 
and clustering shrubs. This was Theo- 
dora’s favorite game ; how had I the heart 
to disappoint her of it? I think, but I 
am not sure, that we never got any further 
in that particular game again ; something 
always prevented its being finished. On 
that morning it might have been played to 
the very end but for my moment’s whim. 
I can feel that moment through again 
now, and the inward blowing aside of pur- 
pose, just as it came to pass in me. 1 
happened to look up for a moment as I 
was waiting for the onslaught of my foes, 
and I saw the shadow of a cloud move 
across a field of corn. The play ended for 
me in that instant ; it felt as if something 
spoke to me from outside — a new voice 
that I must go after. 

Did I say it was a moment’s whim? So 
it was as I stood towards Gladys and 
Theodora; but in myself it was the begin- 
ning of a new life, and since then my 
dreams —some of them at least — have 
been different. 

Since that time I have often lived a life 
apart from myself; it was like striking out 
a fresh root, as creeping plants strike out 
from the parent stem. 

“ You’re not playing, Madeleine.” It 
was Theo’s voice that brought me back. 

“ Nonsense, Thee! how can anybody 
play on such a hot morning? Look here ; 
we won’t play at castles at allto-day. I’m 
going to get a book and read under the 
walnut-tree ; we’ll all read.” 





“Oh!” 

“* We can play at castles any other time, 
Theo.” So I sazd, but Thee seemed to 
feel how things were going to de. 

I wish I could forget the sound of her 
voice when she exclaimed, “O, Made- 
leine!” and the down look of the white 
little face. Gladys said everything was a 
bore ; and she went away by herself some- 
where, and I took my book quite content- 
edly, and stretched myself under the 
delightful shade and read “ The Swan's 
Nest among the Reeds.” 

Thee hung about for a little time and 
kicked the clinging plants, and pulled 
leaves to pieces, and all at once when I 
looked up, I missed her, and so plunged 
into the reeds with Ellie, free at last from 
any teasing link with my _ home-life. 
Twice afterwards I thought that I caught 
a glimpse of Theodora’s pinafore amongst 
the shrubs which lay between me and 
the house. I thought I saw her go 
and come, but there was no impression of 
her on my mind, and I really knew nothing 
until the sight of Gladys burst upon me. 
She came leisurely along the path from 
the back garden that led to the kitchen, 
and she came from the kitchea, I 
soon saw, for she had a large basket 
on her arm, which seemed to weigh heavily 
on her. She tugged it along with a will, 
however; and she looked very merry 
when she set it down at my feet witha 
great thud and an exclamation of satis- 
faction. 

“Now then, wake up, Mad, child!” 
cried Gladys, in that matter-of-fact tone of 
hers that always did wake me up thor- 
oughly. 

Ellie and her swan’s nest were thrown 
face downwards into the grass, and I be- 
gan to watch Gladys eagerly. She did not 
want me to help her, and I liked best to 
watch. First she took a white cloth out 
of her basket, and this she spread at my 
feet, and then came the delightful prepa- 
rations for a garden picnic, which was one 
of our summer holiday treats. Gladys and 
I became quite as childish as Theodora 
on these occasions. I can speak for my- 
self that I was greedy about nice things 
to eat — greedy, but not fanciful; Gladys 
was fanciful more than greedy ; and Thee 
was anything and everything that we 
were, : 

“ Mother knows, of course,” Gladys ex- 
plained, looking up at me, whilst she piled 
cakes and fruit upon our doll’s plates. 
** Mother knows, and, Madeleine, she says 
we’re not to come inte the house at all 
the whole afternoon, if we can amuse our- 
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selves out of doors. She didn’t say why, 
Madeleine. Whatcan the reason be, do 
you think?” 

“Oh, mother has got letters to write, or 
Wynne’s asleep, or somebody has a head- 
ache or something. What can it matter, 
Gladys?” I answered. Nothing ever did 
matter much to me that concerned other 
people. “Let us begin. Shall we?” 

“Come along then, Mad; and we can 
put shares of everything by Thee’s place, 
so it will be all right whenever she turns 

” 

This garden picnic stands out in my 
memory as the one great feast of our sum- 
mers. I enjoyed it entirely without any 
drawback, and so did Gladys; and the 
little extra care we took that Thee should 
miss nothing, gave a happy sense all the 
time that there was no selfishness in our 
pleasure. I always liked tothink well of 
myself; it was Gladys who really cared 
about Thee having her share. I cared 
about having cared for her. 

We took a long time over the many 
changes of our merry meal. I made lots 
of jokes, and told Gladys scraps of stories, 
and Gladys listened in her lazy fashion, 
never so much absorbed in a tale as not 
to know which apricot was the ripest, or 
to discriminate exactly the most tempting 
morsel of cake that had fallen to her share. 
Italways surprised me about Gladys that 
she could perfectly well do twothings at 
once. I think we must have been quite 
an hour eating and talking when at last 
Thee came up, running in the heedless 
way she had if she was brimful of some- 
thing she wanted to tell us. All at once 
the eager look left her eyes, and the words 
she had been so keen to speak remained 
unspoken. Theodora had taken in at a 
glance the whole state of the case before 
her. There had been a grand garden 
picnic under the walnut-tree, and it had 
been begun and enjoyed and finished with- 
out her. 

“You have had a feast!” exclaimed 
Theodora. ‘“ You’ve guiétée finished.” 

After that we could not persuade her to 
eatacrumb. It was feasting with #sshe 
cared about. She must always be close to 
us, sharing quite from the core of anything 
we did, to care at all aboutit. By-and-by 
Gladys threw a handkerchief over her face 
to keep the flies off, or perhaps to keep 
out the sight of Thee’s sulking; and I 
was just getting up to stroll away by my- 
self somewhere in the sultry afternoon, 
when I noticed Theo take something out 
of her pocket, and I stopped a minute to 
see what the child had got. She seemed 





anxious then to have her little pleasure, 
whatever it was, all to herself, for she said 
nothing to me as I stood watching her. I 
saw that she had a small bottle of water 
in her hand, which she held up to the 
light, and there was a little fish in the 
bottle. One of the sticklebacks out of 
the stream that ran outside the garden, I 
supposed, and wondered how Thee had 
caught the little fish, and what she was 
going to do with it. 

I have often been puzzled since why the 
afternoon which succeeded that garden- 
feast impressed itself so vividly on my 
memory, for it was an afternoon of no im- 
pression in itself, yet I can recall almost 
every moment of the lazy hours after the 
last sight I got of Theodora looking at 
her little fish and of Gladys propped 
against the tree-trunk. That day was, in 
fact, a day of sorrowful import for lives 
bound up with the lives of us children; 
but I had no cognizance of it then. I was 
only aware, as I have often been since, of 
a deadened consciousness, an incapacity 
to feel the pleasure that everything outside 
seemed to be offering me; each beautiful 
thing was, as it were, holding up a cup of 
delight that somehow I could never take. 
I grew discontented with myself and all 
the world, and it did not improve my tem- 
per — when at last the beneficent day be- 
ing really over, sunlight fading, flowers 
closing, birds roosting, and mother outside 
the drawing-room window which opened 
on to the lawn stood waiting for us torun 
to her and say good-night — that just then 
I came upon Theodora and found her in 
trouble again, disappointed and unhappy 
for the third time upon one of our holi- 
days. Gladys had been teasing her, and 
there had been a quarrel, which I could 
have prevented if I had been with them, 
I knew; but I repelled the thought of it 
as if it were an injury to myself, and re- 
lieved my mind by tugging Theodora 
where she lay under a bush with her face 
in the grass, sobs shaking her poor little 
body. Gladys ran off to mother as I came 
up and began to question the child as to 
what had happened. Thee didn’t tell me 
anything, only at last, when I got her up 
from the ground, she showed me the little 
stickleback lying still and limp in her 
hand, and sobbed out through her tears, 
“1 did love my little fish.” So that was 
all — but oh, how unhappy it makes me 
to remember that I lost all patience with 
the child! 

Did ever any child love a mother as 
Theodora loved our mother! But love 
was the key that opened every door in 
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Theodora’s life. I form a picture to my- | 
self of the motive force of people’s lives. 
I call it the key that opens the world to 
them. I know quite well about myself 
that curiosity is my key. I only care to 
see and taste and know, and so I go on 
and open door after door, and look in and 
touch and taste and handle, and I am not 
changed by the knowledges. I have got 
them and I lay them aside, and they are 
things to dally with and keep, but they 
remain outside my own self all the time. 

Gladys is different. What I am going 
to say about her will seem as if she were 
the more selfish of us two, but it is not so 
—only hers is a different sort of selfish- 
ness. Use—or shall I say profit? —is 
the key by which Gladys opens the store- 
houses of the world; she has no other 
way. She takes what she wants, and all 
that she gets adds to her —yes, I think 
I may say adds to her—and not only to 
her possessions. Theodora’s key was 
love. It was nothing to her to know or 
to have; but wherever she loved there she 
knew, and what she knew she did not 
take for herself, but gave herself to it, and 
hers was the self-losing that is absolute 
possession. “What I think of, Made- 
leine,” she said to me once, looking up 
from some small childish labor she was 
busy about, the fruits of which she was 
planning to offer to our mother by-and-by 
—‘“what I think about, Madeleine, is 
mother’s face when she sees it.” Moth- 
er’s —oh yes; but still, my little Thee, it 
is your face I picture now, and I thrill yet 
with that darting glance which pierced 
me through as you looked up and spoke. 
And mother never made an especial pet 
of the child. 

I used to notice sometimes that the 
little one slipped between the favored 
places in our family. I was the eldest, 
Gladys was the beautiful one, our half- 
brother Wynne was the youngest and 
above us ali, the son; Theodora was not 
anywhere in particular; and she wasn’t 
clever or pretty, only a slippery, freaky 
little creature, without any marked indi- 
viduality. What was Theodora, after all? 
The one of us that could love the most. 
She loved our mother so much that she 
never missed anything from her, or no- 
ticed when she appeared to have been 
forgotten. Not even on one of her birth- 
days, when nobody had thought of getting 
her a present ; but at last an orange was 
found, the only one in the house that day. 
Then what fun she made of the presenta- 
tion of the family gift, and how earnestly 





she insisted upon sharing it with us all! 
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Theodora’s birthday came in the winter. 
Nature is niggardly in the cold season; 
she does not dower winter children as she 
does those who come with the fair tints 
and scents of summer. Our Gladys, for 
example, was a pink June rose, I was a 
dream-child of spring promise, Wynne 
first saw the light in the rich autumn sea- 
son of fruits and corn and floods of golden 
glory. But for Theodora’s day not a 
flower could have been found or a green 
leaf. She was a December baby. There 
was Christmas for her month, and my 
tenderest recollection of her comes from 
the last Christmas eve that we children 
spent all together. 

We used to keep Christmas eve in a 
way peculiar to ourselves. After a very 
moderate amount of games and snap- 
dragon in the drawing-room we said good- 
night, and crept willingly enough up-stairs 
to bed. But this was only the beginning 
of a night of revel, for though we un- 
dressed and lay down, and even snuggled 
under the bed-clothes, and assumed every 
appearance of settling for a night’s rest, 
we were far too conscious of coming fun 
to hail sleep from a Jong way off. We 
kept quiet though, with one eye at least 
shut, and were skilful in giving ourselves 
the impression that we were of seeing 
what happened regularly every year at 
about eieven o’clock on Christmas eve. 
The bedroom door opened softly (Gladys 
and Thee and I shared a large bedroom 
between us)—the door opened, and 
mother came in on tiptoe with a large 
basket on her arm. She held a bedroom 
lamp in one hand, crimson-shaded, and 
the glow from it tinted her face with warm 
rose-color. She walked along, not on 
tiptoe any longer, as she trod over the 
thick carpet at our bedsides. Then the 
lamp was laid down, and the basket was 
opened, and in every child’s stocking 
(each of us had hung a stocking at the 
foot of her bed) were crammed the Christ- 
mas gifts. Then the mother passed out 
again softly, as she had come in. The 
head of Gladys was the first to lift itself 
from the pillow after the closing of the 
door; Gladys looked up and round the 
room. Then a jet of flame would leap 
from the fire, and there was a rustling 
and a titter, and sounds of smothered 
glee from Theodora’s crib in the far cor- 
ner, and a noise of leaping from the bed 
and of a stocking being dragged clattering 
along the floor, In a few minutes we 
were all three dressed as for the day, sit- 
ting round the fire strewing our treasures 
about us on the floor, feasting upon choc- 
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olates and oranges. The flames leaped 
and roared. Gladys had heaped wood 
upon the coals before dressing. 

Eight such glorious Christmas eves | 
can remember; but just now I concern 
myself with one only —our very last. It 
was the Christmas after that August day 
when, I said, that trouble of some hidden 
sort began to work amongst us. It had 
been growing since then, not quite hiding 
even of late, for mother’s face had 
changed, and what surprised us more 
than anything was, that mother had gone 
away from home two days before Christ- 
mas, and she-had never left us before at 
such a time that we could remember. 

Still the presents had all been prepared 
for us, and some one was to fill the stock- 
ings after we were in bed, and the fire 
was to be made up, and the little ones’ 
Christmas was to be as much the same as 
possible —for when did mother ever for- 
get what concerned the pleasures of her 
children? On this last occasion she had 
left word that Wynne was to share in the 
midnight feasting and fun. The whole 
scene was like magic to Wynne when, 
fetched by Gladys, he came trotting in 
dressed in a many-colored dressing-gown, 
and with bare little feet, his rich auburn 
hair tumbled and glistening in the fitful 
fire-light. 

It was our fault that the little fellow 
became fretful by-and-by ; we fed him too 
sumptuously with our good things, and as 
a consequence he fell out with Theodora. 
Mother had made for Theodora with her 
own hands the prettiest pair of red slip- 
pers, and Thee danced about the room in 
them, pointing her toes, and making pretty 
steps to show them off, until Wynne fell 
so desperately in love with the shoes that 
he insisted upon Theodora giving them up 
to-him. I never knew Theodora refuse 
anything to Wynne before. I think she 
was feeling through everything that 
mother was away, and her love-thermome- 
ter was disturbed. She would not let 
Wynne have her little red shoes. A reg- 
ular quarrel was about to begin when we 
all sprang up at the first note of the Christ- 
mas carols sounding under the rectory 
window. The waits, five singers out of 
the church choir, had leave to come into 
the garden and stand on the lawn (just 
under the room where we children slept); 
and at one o’clock every Christmas morn- 
ing, they stood there and sang the same 
old words. We used to crowd into the 
window-space and draw the curtains round 
behind us, so as not to be too visible, and 
watch and listen. 





The scene of that night lies clear in my 
memory. The lawn was white with snow, 
and the shrubs were all drooping with 
their cold burdens. Clouds covered the 
sky, and everything looked dark compared 
with our glowing room inside. The men 
had a lantern, but no books or music; 
their caps were drawn closely down over 
their faces; they were muffled in thick 
comforters. We pointed them out to each 
other by the nicknames we had given 
them many Christmases ago. When the 
usual carols were all sung, the lantern- 
man lifted up his light to greet us, and the 
others shouted “Good-morning and a 
happy Christmas!” and the children’s 
heads nodded, and they called out their 
“ Happy Christmas ” too. Then we slipped 
through the curtains back into the littered 
room, and somehow everything was 
changed. Wynne began to cry a little, 
and Gladys took him off to bed. Theo- 
dora threw herself full length on the rug 
before the fire, the red shoes still on her 
feet, declaring that she meant to lie there 
until the morning. Gladys and I gathered 
up our treasures, undressed leisurely, 
chatting, and at last settled in our beds. 
Very soon Gladys was asleep in hers; I, 
lying wide awake, watched the red glow on 
the walls, and was wandering pleasantly 
into the land of inventions when a deep 
sigh coming from Theodora by the fire 
stopped me. .** Tiresome child,” I thought 
— ‘never mind her.” But another sigh 
came and another, and a sound of wailing 
in between, until at last, unable to forget 
it all, I called to her, “ Come along, Thee, 
come into bed with me.” But instead, 
Thee got up with a desperate groan and 
ran out of the room without aword. “ Got 
the toothache, perhaps,” thought I, “and 
gone to ask Emma for something to do her 
good,” and with that I turned myself round 
in bed. I was nearly asleep when I felt 
some one cuddling up to me, clutching at 
my throat with chilled fingers. 

“ How cold you are, child, and how you 
have frightened me! What zs the mat- 
ter? What are you shaking for?” 

“ Hush, Madeleine ! don’t wake Gladys. 
I want to tell you something, something 
dreadful. You know the passage window 
close to the apple-tree ?” 

“ Where the blind is torn across ? ” 

“ The blind is torn quite away now, and 
the window is bare.” 

“ Well r 

“ There is a man standing in the apple- 
tree close to the window; I saw his face 
just now, and, Madeleine, I can see who 
he is.’ 
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** Nonsense, Theodora. Stop. Tell 
me what were you doing in the pas- 
sage?” 

* Put your arms round me first, Made- 
leine. There—it was about the shoes. 
You know how Wynne wanted them, and 
I couldn’t give them up because mother 
made them for me. At least 1 thought I 
couldn’t. But whilst I was on the rug, 
and you and Gladys were quite still in 
bed, mother came to me and said ——” 

“ Now, Theodora, you know that’s im- 
possible; mother’s away.” 

“I’m certain mother said, ‘ Theodora, I 
want your little red shoes; I want them 
for Wynne.’ Then she went away, — that 
was just before you called me, Madeleine, 
—and when you called I ran off to 
Wynne’s room, and he was fast asleep in 
bed, so I put the shoes beside him on his 
pillow, and he’ll be glad to find them there 
in the morning, won’t he? He can have 
them if he likes, because mother said, 
‘ Theodora, I want your red shoes ; I want 
them for Wynne.’ But I ran back as fast 
as I could; and oh! I wish I had not 
looked up at the window as I passed. 
There was a man’s face close to the pane 
looking in; he leaned across from the 
crooked branch of the apple-tree, and it is 
Uncle Llewellyn, I know it is.” 

“But you never saw Uncle Llewellyn, 
Theodora ; at least, he went away before 
you can remember.” ' 

“TI saw him last summer, Madeleine, 
outside our garden by the river. It was 
Uncle Llewellyn who caught the dear little 
fish, do you remember, and gave him to 
me.” 

“You never said so, Theodora. Did 
mother know? Why did you not tell us?” 

‘**T didn’t mean to tell,” said Theodora, 
and suddenly she became silent. 

I could get nothing more out of her; 
and she never mentioned Uncle Llewellyn 
to me again. 

The spring that succeeded that winter 
came on slowly. A long time stretched 
between that Christmas eve and —the 
end of our childhood, when the child left 
us I mean, Theodora,—for childhood 
itself lay down and died when Theodora 
died,— shut its eyes forever to Gladys 
and me. The spring was slow in coming. 
I am glad to remember how slowly it 
seemed to come — that each day took a 
long time to pass, with its many daylight 
hours, infinitely precious hours, that were 
shared by us with Theodora. The sun 
seemed always to be shining; the sky was 
pale and clear ; the wind was bitterly cold; 
yet mother never noticed Theo’s husky 





voice, or called her indoors even on the 
chilliest days. 

In the middle of March a missioner 
came into our neighborhood, and a mission 
was held in the parish next toours. Our 
stepfather took no part in it, and it did not 
interest Gladys or me intheleast. It was 
not like mother to go so often to services 
as she did during the ten days the mission 
lasted. She was restless. I know now 
for what reason; but then I did not un- 
derstand. When she used to look in at 
our play-room about tea-time every even- 
ing with her hat on and her furs, looking 
so beautiful — O mother !— with the wist- 
ful look in her warm brown eyes, and say, 
“Is anybody coming with me to church 
to-night?” I scarcely took my eyes from 
my book to answer her, and Gladys 
wouldn’t turn round from making buttered 
toast at our red-hot fire. Gladys and I 
never went with her—not once. But 
every evening Thee looked up and sprang 
from her seat when mother spoke — 
whether the meal was finished, or half 
over, or just begun, it made no difference 
—scrambled into her rough old ulster 
and round hat, and put her little hand in 
mother’s, or clattered down-stairs after 
her and caught her up in the passage. 
Thank you, thank you, dear little Thee! 
I thank you now from this long way off 
that you never let our mother go alone. 
Sometimes mother and Thee would be a 
long time away, beyond dinner-time, be- 
yond Thee’s bed-time, until the cold 
March twilight was dwindling into dark- 
ness. The last evening they went there 
was snow on the ground. Thee had a 
wretched cold. I heard her go up to bed 
by the noise her cough made. She crept 
up the dark staircase along the passage 
without looking in at us in the playroom, 
it was so very late that night. I heard 
her go along, coughing the little hard 
cough. It was the last time her footsteps 
ever trudged past our playroom door, 
Yet it was not until Theodora had been 
three days in bed that our mother became 
frightened about her. It seemed as if a 
cloud obscured us all from mother then. 
And this lasted until the third day of 
Thee’s illness. Then ina flash she came 
back to us, all on fire with love and pain, 
and never left the bedside of the little 
one; but then there was nothing she 
could do, and by the evening of the fifth 
Theodora lay still and white and silent, 
and never lifted a loving look into the 
passionate mother’s eyes again. 

Only a little child, 
Stone-cold upon a bed. 
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CHAPTER ll. 
MOTHER. 


GLADys and I have often said to one 
another that we know all about being 
mothers without experience of our own. 
Our mother showed us everything. 1 
don’t remember that she ever said a word 
about what mothers feel, or what mothers 
should do, but she was just mother. It is 
difficult to think of her in ‘any other rela- 
tion, though there was another aspect of 
her which forced itself upon us at the last. 
But now I am going back to the begin- 
ning, to my very first recollections of her, 
and calling up pictures that glow and 
breathe and are alive in mind and heart. 

“Isn’t mother beautiful?” Gladys put 
the feeling into words. It was on one 
glorious summer morning, a day such as 
comes not oftener than a few times in 
many years, when every curtain seems 
undrawn between earth and heaven —a 
marriage-day of sunlight on earth and joy 
unveiling itself from the inner sphere. 
Gladys and I, running in from the garden 
to the breakfast-room, stopped in the door- 
way fora moment. I held Gladys back 
to look at the picture inside. The room 
was ‘bathed in light, but the breakfast- 
table was drawn on one side into an 
alcove in the shade; there were large 
vases of roses on the table, the scent from 
them came to us at the open door. Mother 
stood at the head of the table in the light 
near the open window, tall and bending a 
little over the urn—her rippling auburn 
hair glowed like the sun. She made me 
think of my favorite story of the summer 
goddess, Iduna, in her grove of perpetual 
sunshine, standing ready to receive the 
heroes and feed them with her apples of 
youth. “Isn’t mother beautiful?” ‘“O, 
Gladys! isn’t she, just?” and we rushed 
upon her and disturbed the picture that 
has never faded from my memory, 

Mother was beautiful, and she had 
nourished us with her beauty all the years 
we had lived until that morning, but we 
never knew about it until then, not until 
Gladys gave words to the unacknowledged 
long delight. How dignified she was too! 
and she threw her regal robes about us 
all. Ah, mother! since you left us Gladys 
and I have had to sit in the dust; like 
little beggar children we learned to wait 
about for smiles and love, cast from our 
palace to the dunghill on one dreadful 
day. Mother knew our faults in the 
secretest place of her own heart, and in- 
stinctively we knew that she knew, but 
her words were generally, ‘“* Of course my 


children will do what is right,” and no one 
approached us with blame. I am_ not 
going to analyze the feeling she had about 
us, far less to criticise her plan, if indeed 
her bringing up of us could be said to 
have been the carrying out of any plan. 
“Mother knows,” we acknowledged in 
everything that befell us; that was enough 
for us then, and it satisfies me now. So 
that in what way we might have been 
different under different training I don’t 
care to ask or wonder. ‘Never regret 
anything,” I read somewhere or heard 
somebody say, “or wish that at any mo- 
ment the course of your life had branched 
off in a different direction! there never 
could have been an alternative.” Cer- 
tainly I cannot wish our mother’s course 
ever to have been blown aside by the 
smallest breath of change. It was an at- 
mosphere that she created for us. It 
seemed as if by the force df her will she 
held every influence in check around us, 
and left a clear space for us to live in that 
was absolute freedom. We felt free to de 
ourselves, whatever we were that we 
showed. There was no hurry in our lives; 
but that is the common experience of 
childhood. How long a time there is to 
grow up in, how one may dawdle over 
every task, how careless we can afford to 
be of our pleasures! We gather our flow- 
ers and throw them away. What does it 
matter? There will be flowers and flow- 
ers to-morrow and the next day and the 
next and the day after that, and sunshine 
through summers that stretch so far before 
us they seem to have noend. There was 
no hurry, no fear, no constraint in our 
lives, but around us an elastic air that 
nourished us, and mother’s personality 
above all, shining like an unclouded sun 
in our sky, always to turn to. 

I cannot remember mother’s face ever 
being clouded towards me, and once only 
to Gladys. It made Gladys unhappy for 
years afterwards, if she thought of the one 
night when mother refused to kiss her in 
bed. As for our little Theodora, she 
would have moped and dwindled in any 
other home than ours. But mother’s face 
could wear clouds towards other people. 
I have called her dignified; she was 
proud. And there was something in her 
which I understand now, for the same in- 
stinct moves in me now and then; she 
could be almost fierce in her defence of 
us when any person or event seemed 
likely to invade the free ground on which 
she willed that we should grow. 





I recall with especial vividness one little 
scene. In early spring I was always rest- 
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less; it is the same with me now. Our 
earth-mother moves in her sleep on the 
first soft day in February, then turns and 
sleeps again; and her later sleep is the 
dream-sleep that comes before full awak- 
ening. On that particular February day 
which comes every year without fail — 
though every one does not notice it, I 
observe —an indescribable longing takes 
possession of those who do notice it, and 
who feel the pulse throb. The throb goes 
through me, and the feeling now takes up 
into it thought and hope and purpose ; but 
when I was a child it remained a move- 
ment only, leading nowhere, and only 
making me restless, as I said before. 
When the day fell on a holiday (half of 
our days were holidays) it was all right; 
when it fell in school-time, I was in the 
habit of telling our daily governess that, 
as far as I was concerned, her coming 
that morning was a useless trouble, as I 
was unable to sit still, or practise my 
music or learn a lesson. I generally 
wandered from room to room, or slipped 
out alone to the river-side, and felt the 
swelling willow-buds and watched the life- 
sparkle of the running water. If it fellon 
a Sunday! It did fall on a Sunday one 
day that I canremember. Every one got 
ready to go to church just as usual. How 
odd it seemed !— for what had the earth 
or I to do with Sundays and church-going ? 
This was a day of new creation; how 
could it be one of stale habit as well? 
When the family were assembled in the 
hall, mother, Gladys, Wynne, Theodora, 
and our stepfather, in his clerical dress 
and with his precise air, came out from 
his study, it was noticed that I was miss- 
ing. Mother, by some sort of instinct I 
suppose, knew what I was feeling, and 
what I intended zof to do. 

“ Never mind Madeleine,” I heard her 
say. ‘* She isn’t coming to church to-day.” 
“ Not coming to church! Madeleine.” 

The words, in my stepfather’s low, 
measured tones reached me in the draw- 
ing-room, and I stepped forward and faced 
the group. 

“ Are you aware that you keep us wait- 
ing, Madeleine,” my stepfather said coldly, 
“and that we are all ready to go to 
church?” 

“ But I am not going,” I calmly replied, 
far too much elated by my own feelings to 
mind what I said. Then came reproof in 
stern tones; but I did not hear the words, 
I only felt my mother’s quick and angry 
answer, and saw her eyes flash defiance at 
her husband, and knew that my freedom 
was secured. 


From moods of our stepfather which I 
noted afterwards, I can believe that our 
mother was made to suffer through many 
days by any such championship of us. 
But of that we saw nothing and thought 
nothing ; we got our way, and mother filled 
the place she seemed meant to fill in the 
world, that of securing for us all that we 
particularly wanted to have or enjoy. Yet 
another aspect of her than in her relation 
to us was forced upon us towards the 
end, and here I must disentangle my recol- 
lections in order to trace how it began. 
There was a day one autumn, the day of a 
garden-feast, the day when Theodora got 
the little fish, and loved it with all her 
heart for an hour or so. It was from that 
day that I used to date a change in moth- 
er; not that I noticed it at the time, but 
that in looking back months afterwards 
and comparing “now” with “as it used 
to be” I could see that the dividing-line 
lay there. I suppose that mother kissed 
us in bed just as tenderly that night as 
she was wont to do, and was as much oc- 
cupied as usual with the pose of each little 
r pillow; we could not probe below the sur- 
face or see the ache inthe heart. All that 
had happened I even now do not know, 
but that some care was haunting mother’s 
life began to ooze out little by little, and be- 
came very plain to us after Theodora died. 

“‘ Madeleine,” Gladys said to me one 
evening across the schoolroom tea-table in 
a half aside, though there was only Wynne 
to hear, and he was quite absorbed with 
fruit and cream, “Uncle Llewellyn has 
come back.” 

1 remembered what Theodora had told 
me on Christmas eve, yet I contested the 
suggestion vehemently. 

“Impossible! Gladys,” I exclaimed. 
“ Mother had a letter from Queensland 
yesterday. Uncle Llewellyn’s letters come 
from Queensland, you know.” 

“ Did mother say anything ?” 

“Yes; she looked at our father and 
said, ‘ From Llewellyn.’” 

Gladys was staggered for a moment. 
“Poor mother!” she said by-and-by. 
“There’s something horrid happening 
about Uncle Llewellyn, Madeleine, depend 
upon it.” 

“People cannot be in two places at 
once,” I replied, and buried myself in my 
story-book again. 

Reading and schoolroom tea-drinking 
went on together, and spread over long 
periods of time with us. What Gladys had 
said sank into my mind, and by-and-by 
filled me with a vague horror. Gladys used 
| to notice things and pick up facts, and re- 
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lieve her memory of these and go her way. 
In my mind the little seeds of fact she 
scattered grew up into histories, amongst 
which my speculation wandered as one 
might wander under great forest-trees, and 
sometimes I grew perplexed beneath their 
shadows, and fearful of the dangers they 
suggested. “Why would it be so dread- 
ful if Uncle Llewellyn had come back?” 
I asked myself over and over again, and 
could not find any answer ; so the question 
persisted in asking itself in my brain dur- 
ing all the little intervals of occupation or 
amusement, between play and story and 
work, after putting down a book, in run- 
ning up-stairs, whilst waiting about in odd 
moments. Everywhere I was continually 
saying to myself after that schoolroom tea: 
“Why would it be so dreadful if Uncle 
Llewellyn had come back?” varied with 
another form of the question: “ Why is it 
so dreadful that Uncle Llewellyn has come 
back ?” 

“ Madeleine!” 

* Gladys, how you have startled me! I 
was fast asleep.” 


This was one Saturday night, after a] 


week of these questionings. I had gone 
to bed early, for it had been a dull, drip- 
ping day. It was summer by this time, 
and we were having a wet summer after 
our cold, windy spring. The long twilights 
were dreary I thought that year. Those 
were the first long days we had passed 
without Theodora, who never used to lose 
her delight in long days, or her zest for 
the twilight hours, even on cold, damp 
summer evenings like these. Wandering 
about in the gloaming she seemed like 
some uncanny little sprite at times, calling 
out to passers-by as she looked out from 
the granary window when bats were flit- 
ting and shadows deepening in the corners 
between the house and the outbuildings, 
or bursting into ringing laughter from 
beneath the weeping elms, or from inside 
the toolhouse overgrown with creepers, or 
from any other spidery hiding-place, or 
flitting round the thick tree-trunks in the 
shrubbery, glinting here and there at as- 
tonishing distances, when even Gladys 
and I were tired of the day, and feeling 
glad that bedtime could not be put off 
much longer. 

There was no sociable little sprite now 
to startle us with laughter, or drag us 
against our wi!l into defying fatigue and 
sleep. I hated the old haunts that wet 
summer, and Gladys hadn’t the heart to 
get much fun out of anything. Very often 
she came to bed before I did, and grum- 
bled herself into forgetfulness. 





‘“* Madeleine !” 

«© Well — where have you been, Gladys? 
Why, it’s quite dark,” I exclaimed, raising 
myself in bed; “it must be dreadfully 
late.”” 

“ Of course it is; ten o’clock, getting 
on to eleven.” 

“ What have you been about, then?” 

“ Keep awake, child, do,” cried Gladys. 
“I’m coming into bed with you fora talk, 
and you must listen. There’s a man with 
mother at the gate outside the wood; it’s 
pouring with rain, and mother has been 
standing there for the last hour talking. 
I’ve watched them from the tool-house.” 

“ Tt’s a shame of anybody to keep mother 
out inthe rain. Is it the schoolmaster, or 
Hinton, or 4 

“Madeleine! you’re going off again. 
Mother put her arms round his neck —I 
saw her — and he’s as shabby as a beggar.” 

I was thoroughly roused up then. 

“ Uncle Llewellyn,” burst from our lips 
at the same instant, and almost before we 
could take breath the door of our room 
opened, and the sound of mother’s gentle 
step approaching the bed kept us quiet 
and absorbed. She had come to kiss us 
in our sleep, as she supposed; we knew 
this, and lay silent with closed eyes. And 
the cold, wet cheeks she pressed against 
our faces did not make us start or turn, as 
would have happened in real sleep. Yet 
our mother did not notice this, we thought ; 
she turned and left us,and we heard her 
talking softly to herself as she went away. 

What a strange Sunday the next day 
was! Our stepfather left the house early 
to do duty at an outlying district church, 
the service of which he shared with a 
neighboring rector. There was to be no 
service in our little village that morning. 
This happened once every month. It was 
our mother’s custom on these occasions 
to attend to the Sunday-school herself, 
and we were often allowed to help in our 
fashion — straightening the rows of baby 
children, examining pockets, frowning 
over nuts and apples, and generally as- 
suming grown-up airs. The afternoons of 
these days were very happy ones; we had 
mother all to ourselves, and we sat to- 
gether in the garden under the dear old 
walnut-tree’s shade; we had our tea 
brought out there sometimes, too, and 
mother seemed as young as ourselves ; we 
were all children in the happy days when 
Theodora was with us. When the click 
of the garden gate, announcing the return 
of the rector, sounded, we used to spring 
up, we children, each in her place, and 
dash away into the shrubbery, or pick up 
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our books and make for the house and our 
play-room, anywhere away from the man 
who claimed our mother for his companion 
for the rest of the day. The evening ser- 
vice that followed brought with it always 
a sense of peace, for the end of such a day 
was like closing the door upon a treasure- 
house of sweetnesses that had already 
been fully enjoyed, and that yet remained 
an overfdowing store of good things, to 
feed upon if days of famine should ever 
come. 

Sunday, the 9th of July, stands out the 
first of our fasting days. It never seemed 
properly to begin, it never really ended. 
Mother did not come down to breakfast 
until long after Sunday-school time, and 
she said nothing about going to school 
when she did come. Oh, the breakfast 
that Sunday morning! If we could have 
known it was the last meal we should ever 
eat with mother, would Gladys have 
scolded because the milk for the coffee 
was burnt? would Wynne have pushed 
impatiently away the little dainties that 
habitually fell to his share? I was moody 
and preoccupied, or seemed to be so 
rather; I could not really have been, or 
every little detail of that half-hour would 
not have been pictured on my brain as it 
has been in leaden mosaics, There was 
fruit on the table and wasps were trouble- 
some, and Gladys insisted on fighting 
them off with a carving-knife which she 
held continually in her right hand, manag- 
ing all eatables with the other. She made 
a dash in the direction of Wynne’s face 
once, and nearly cut him. Wynne flipped 
with a knotted pocket-handkerchief wher- 
ever a fly happened to settle on the table- 
cloth. A butterfly flew in through the 
open window, and I roused myself to as- 
sert that it was one I had tamed in the 
garden and that it knew me. Wynne 
flipped it, and Gladys laughed at me. 
Mother was restless, and got up for every 
little thing she wanted, but did not seem 
to want anything after she had got it; she 
took no notice of us. Yes, it was mother 
herself, after all, who was not with us; 
but we should have been clinging round 
her with stringent love, we should have 
called to her, Mother, you must not go; 
you shall not leave us. Instead of this we 
all held loosely to one another, ready, too 
ready, to slip apart. 

Mother was the first to leave the room; 
I followed. Wynne and Gladys had begun 
to quarrel over the puppy ; Wynne was in 
a tormenting mood, and Gladys, who al- 
ways protected weak creatures, would not 
let him have his way with the young thing. 


The noise of their dispute irritated me. I 
went off and shut myself up in a room 
alone. The room I went into was on the 
quiet side of the house, and I placed my- 
self near the window that overlooked the 
unkempt little plantation which we called 
the Wood. There was silence amongst 
the trees that morning; it was a heavy 
day and clouds hung low overhead. Un- 
derneath this window there was a small 
side door that led into the plantation, 
opening from a passage that connected 
the hall-room and the wash-house. We 
never went in and out that way, and the 
door was little used by any one, excepting 
on washing days. As I was listening to the 
silence, I heard this door being pushed 
open from the inside; it grated against 
the flagstone, then steps approached from 
the path outside close to the house ; some- 
body came in, and the door was closed 
again. I couldsee nothing; but I knew 
as well as if I had seen that Gladys’s 
beggar had just come into the house. Was 
it mother who let himin? Andifshe did, 
why didjshe? And was the beggar Uncle 
Llewellyn, and was mother hiding him 
from us or from any one? I heard noth- 
ing more, and becoming tired of specula- 
tion, I fetched from the schoolroom an old 
favorite story-book, and settled myself for 
a spell of quiet pleasure. I never stirred 
or thought again of the world I lived in 
until I finished the last page of my book; 
then suddenly I began to wonder what 
was happening tothe day. Surely it was 
getting very late ; but no servants seemed 
to be moving about, there was nothing to 
show that dinner-time was coming. Down 
I flew, then, with a sudden impulse to the 
dining-room to look for everybady. The 
dining-room was empty, so was the draw- 
ing-room. I heard voices in the servants’ 
premises, and opening the swing-door that 
led into the kitchen, I soon saw what was 
going on, with Wynne and Gladys at any 
rate. They were cooking — Gladys, with 
red cheeks, standing over the fire, Wynne 
waiting about to fulfil her commands. 

“ Why, what’s up?” 1 cried as I came 
in. 
“Oh, Madeleine! Martha’s taken her- 
self off, just fancy! It’s not her Sunday 
out, you know; so Ellen’s gone, and Mar- 
tha and everybody, and Wynne and I are 
getting the dinner ready. Here, Wynne, 
quick; you go and lay the cloth. Mad, 
I’ve made such delicious soup, full of 
sauces, just the sort mother likes.” 

“ Where zs mother, Gladys?” 

** Don’t know.” 





*“ What’s the matter, Wynne?” I ex- 
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claimed, as Wynne came back into the 
kitchen with the table-cloth still on his 
arm and a look of disappointment on his 
face. 

“ Father’s home,” said Wynne. 

“ Why, whatever o’clock can it be then? 
How oddly the day has gone to be sure!” 

“ Well, I suppose we can have some 
dinner all the same. Where is he, 
Wynne?” 

“In the hall-rroom with mother, and 
they’re all talking so loud.” 

“4ll/ Who?” 

*“ Oh, father and mother.” 

“But you said a//, Wynne. Did you 
see anybody else? Did the hall-room door 
open or anything, and did you see in- 
side?” asked Gladys, looking fixedly at 
the child. 

“ Yes; it opened when father went in,” 
replied Wynne. 

“ Well, what did you see?” 

“T saw mother.” 

“* Nobody else?” 

“* Nobody,” said Wynne. Butsomehow 
I felt sure he had seen some other person 
all the same. 

“Go and lay the cloth,” said Gladys, 
and turned again to the soup. Wynne had 
scarcely been gone a minute when he 
came back a second time, and this time 
his eyes glistened with pleased excite- 
ment. 

“I say,” he began, “ there are two men 
outside the front door —one’s a police- 
man —and they’re trying to get in. There, 
they’ve rung the bell. Do you hear?” 

I should think we did hear. Such a 
loud, decided, crisis-creating sort of bell- 
pull it sounded to my ears, and everything 
rushed into my head at once that I had 
read or imagined of sudden catastrophes. 
Yet it only was the door-bell, and there 
was only Wynne’s word for the fact of 
there being a policeman outside, and how 
could he know? 

“* Of course,” said Gladys impressively, 
‘“‘ after you throw stones at the post-office 
cat. I warned you Wynne.” 

Before she could look round Wynne was 
gone, flying up-stairs to his room at the 
furthest extremity of a long passage, into 
bed with all his clothes on, the quilt pulled 
right over his head. 

“Baby!” remarked Gladys, and she 
thoroughly enjoyed the fright hé was hav- 
ing. 

“Hush, Gladys! who’s that going to the 
door to let them in?” 

“ Father.” 

Three sets of heavy steps sounded in 
the hall, and the hall-room door closed 
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after three persons who wentin. Gladys 
and I spoke in whispers then; we drew 
close to the kitchen side of the green 
baize swinging-door, and held it open the 
smallest degree with trembling fingers. I 
had infected Gladys with a fear for which 
Ihadnoname. There was no loud talk- 
ing now in the room, at least we heard 
none. It seemed ages before the next 
thing happened, and the tension of expec- 
tation was at full strain all the time. 

The hall-room door opened again, and 
this time four sets of men’s steps sounded 
along thehall. There was no voice heard, 
no word spoken. The latch of the front 
door was drawn aside; we just heard it; 
but in the same instant almost our ears 
were pierced bya shriek that made our 
hearts stand still, and there was a sound of 
flying feet from the room towards where 
the men were waiting to pass out of the 
house. The front door opéned, the sound 
of rain reached us where we stood hidden, 
and then came the slam that told us the 
men were gone; and after that another 
sound, and then awful stillness. Gladys 
and I could bear no more ; we pushed out 
into the hall. Mother lay stretched across 
the stone pavement of the threshold, white 
and with her eyes shut. Our stepfather 
stood locking down upon her with a dark 
face and a helpless air. We rushed to- 
wards her, but he motioned us away, and 
finally took the body with difficulty in his 
arms, staggered with it up-stairs, and laid 
the helpless form upon mother’s bed. 
Then he shut the door upon himself and 
her. 

“Oh, Gladys, Gladys!” I cried, “ what 
shall we do? Is our mother dead?” 

We sat down in the passage as near to 
her door as we could get, and listened for 
any sounds that mightcome. It began to 
grow dusk, and we were still there. At 
length Wynne came creeping down the 
passage, leaving his bedroom door open. 

* Are they gone?” he asked under his 
breath. 

We shook our heads, and gave him no 
answer, only I drew him down to me, and 
made him lay his head upon my lap. 

“Are they gone, Madeleine?” asked 
Wynne again. 

** Be quiet, silly,” Gladys said. ‘ Made- 
leine, there’s somebody moving inside.” 

Just at that minute Wynne’s bedroom 
door slammed in a sudden gust of wind. 
It began to rain heavily, and the drops 
fell like little lumps of lead on the sky- 
light. Our stepfather opened the door of 
the bedroom, and found us all sitting there 
together. 
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“ Go away entirely, children,” he said in 
his usual formal voice ; all his self-posses- 
sion seemed to have come back. “ Your 
mother is asleep, and she must not be dis- 
turbed.” 

We made him tell us again that mother 
was really asleep and nothing else, and 
then we consented to do as he told us, 
We left his and mother’s part of the 
house, and went down the long passage to 
our own. Wynne clung to me. There 
had been a flash of lightning whilst we 
were talking outside mother’s door, and 
Wynne could never bear to be alone in a 
thunderstorm. He enticed me to come 
into his room and stay with him until he 
should be asleep. How long a time I 
spent trying to soothe his fears I do not 
know, or which of us fell asleep first; but 
I know that when something awoke me | 
was lying outside Wynne’s bed, and that 
he was sleeping. I had never undressed, 
and it was daylight. Was this another 
day, then? All time seemed to have 
ceased for us. I was existing in some 
intermediate state that was neither death 
nor life, in which I was without sensation, 
and where | comprehended nothing. This 
was what I seemed aware of inwardly and 
outside —for I got up and went to the 
window, and looked out —I met the cold 
pallor of the white dawn. 

Wynne’s bedroom was next to the pas- 
sage whose window was overshadowed by 
a great apple-tree, the tree in which Theo- 
dora saw or fancied she saw a man’s face 
staring at her on last Christmas eve. 
I opened Wynne’s bedroom door and 
stepped outside and stood close to the 
window. On my left hand was the pas- 
sage, on the right a door which led to the 
back stairs, and this door now stood open. 
The early apples on that tree, our first 
summer apples, were beginning to ripen; 
they showed large and shapely even in 
that pale light against the leaves. As I 
looked I recalled an old story mother used 
to tell us of her childhood, of certain 
apple-trees in the orchard near her father’s 
Welsh garden; how she and Llewellyn 
used to haunt these on early autumn 
mornings. The very laugh came back to 
my recollection that Theodora used to give 
at one particular part of the story — my 
God! I shrank with numbing fear, for in 
the instant that I recalled it I heard the 
laugh again, the very same low, chuckling 
laugh of a child. Sweet mother! you 
were not a ghost then, no shadowy, un- 
touchable creature. But oh! even further 
away — lost, lost, lost! I had just power 
left to turn round in order to find out 
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where the laugh came from, and as I 
turned I felt the slight wind of some thing 
or creature passing me swiftly. There 
was nothing to be seen in the passage, but 
down the stairs when I looked that way I 
saw mother rapidly descending. She went 
so quickly I could only tell thac she was 
gone. I felt my lips grow white, my mouth 
was parched, a cloud closed over me, I 
slipped down on the floor and became in- 
sensible. Martha found me there, Gladys 
told me when I lay some hours afterwards 
on my bed, turning from side to side, try- 
ing to smother my moans. 

“Everybody is looking for her now,” 
Gladys continued. Gladys was dry-eyed; 
she*looked nerved and alert, excitement 
was vitalizing her. 

“Don’t stay with me, Gladys, if you 
can do anything,” I said, and Gladys left 
me, 

This was the silent day of our crisis. 
The house was deserted; nothing hap- 
pened. When Gladys returned she knew 
no more than she had done when she went 
away; there was nobody she could ques- 
tion with the hope of learning more than 
we already knew. Towards night the 
silent stage passed. I recall this period in 
its stages, terribly marked. An indescrib- 
able sound of tumult reached me where I 
lay ; the house seemed suddenly to be full 
of people, or rather it was as if conflicting 
presences pervaded its atmosphere ; dis- 
may and trouble came in and took posses- 
sion. On the other side of the house I 
was aware at length that the noise was 
resolving itself into intelligible sounds. 
Mother was there, I felt. She was being 
taken up-stairs by severa! people, of whom 
our stepfather was one, and there was a 
doctor present; I knew his voice. Mother 
was being persuaded up, led up, forced up; 
everything was being done to her against 
her will, I was certain of that, and I longed 
to rush out and protect her. Our mother 
not to have her own way! how should she 
bear it?) How should we bear it for her? 
She was taken into her own room, how- 
ever; there was no help for it — taken 
from us who loved her so— and now they 
would do what they chose. She was very 
ill, she was changed and strange. I un- 
derstood so much; but mother, oh, my 
mother! was it night that came next? It 
was darkness, but night means rest. I 
thought that rest was beginning after a 
time. The doors ceased to open and shut, 
the voices were stilled; for a little while 
no footsteps went to and fro, Perhaps 
mother is asleep, I thought; perhaps she 





is a little better. She will sleep and get 
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well again, and everything will come right 
with us. With ws, perhaps, but what 
about that beggar man? What about 
Uncle Llewellyn? 

Whilst I was speculating in this way, I 
heard a rushéng sound in the passage and 
a window being thrown violently open, and 
then came shriek after shriek from some 
one inside. What was the voice calling 
so passionately? Was it a name, or a 
sentence, or only an inarticulate cry that I 
heard. I raised myself to listen. Llew- 
ellyn! Llewellyn! Llewellyn! over and 
over again, It was mother’s agony I was 
listening to, They heard her too, and 
came and closed round her from many 
sides, and hustled her away. How could 
they? They might have let her cry her 
fill, and break her poor heart there before 
the pitiful night. Everything pitied her 
that knew her. The birds were wakened 
up by the noise, and the sparrows in the 
ivy twittered under the windows. The 
branches of the trees waved and moaned, 
and the wych-elm struck a pane close to 
my bed. Beneath the wych-elms used to 
be favorite hiding-places of Theodora’s. 
I wondered did Theodora know about 
mother now? 

There was no more rest for any one 
that night, nor all the next day, nor the 
night after that. This was the stage of 
tumult, incessant going and doing, and 
awful interludes of anguish that made it- 
self supreme forthe moment. Gladys and 
I became accustomed to it. We went 
about the house, no one interfering with 
us, and tried to occupy ourselves and 
silence our questionings. 

On the morning of the third day after 
that Sunday —our last day, or our first, 
whichever we might elect to call it— 
Gladys and I sat together in the dining- 
room, or rather on the threshold of the 
wide French window, between its open 
panes. The gardener was changing the 
greenhouse plants, and a row of fuchsias, 
geraniums, asters, and other flowers stood 
on the gravel walk close to the room. 
The scent of a double lilac petunia was 
very powerful on my side of the window; 
its fragrance came to me with a sense of 
luxury and ease, and I leaned back in my 
chair and shut my eyes, and enjoyed the 
warmth of the sunlight upon my eyelids. 
It was the first sensation of rest I had had 
that week. By-and-by we heard the sound 
of wheels along the drive; a carriage drew 
up before the house, and the front door- 
bell was rung. Gladys left the room to 


find out what was happening, but I did 
not open my eyes or move until the dining- 
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room door opened and some one came in, 
Then I looked up. A lady in rather a 
strange dress stood in front of my chair, 
and looked down at me. I cannot recall 
one feature of her face, or tell in the least 
how it was that her presence affected me 
as it did; but as I returned her look a 
feeling awoke in me which was quite new 
in my experience. I can see now how 
the days 1 had passed through made it 
possible for me to enter into that new 
experience. ‘Saved’ was the word that 
formed itself in my mind, or rather it 
swam into my consciousness, complete 
and clear at the moment, and I surren- 
dered myself and our enormous sorrow 
into the keeping of the person before me. 
It felt as if my heart was opening beneath 
her, as a flower might unfold in the sun- 
light and let the warm rays penetrate to 
its core. I thought that she was about to 
speak, when my stepfather and the doctor 
came in together in haste. Then her at- 
tention was turned away from me to them, 
I gathered from their conversation that 
she was a nursing sister, and that she had 
come on mother’s account. Every word 
assured me and comforted me. Such a 
presence as this lady’s would rest mother, 
I knew, and soothe her pain and bring her 
back to us somehow. 

Yet what the lady did was to take her 
away. The hours of that day passed 
peacefully. This stage of the sorrowful 
time was quiet expectancy; the tension 
was loosened, it rested one to breathe. 
“It is well with mother, I know it is well 
with her,” I kept on saying to myself, or 
at least I felt it deep down in my heart. 
Gladys did not share my repose and hope. 
She was as restless as ever, and said she 
could see no difference in any way except 
ing that there was less going on. 

“And that may mean the worst, you 
know,” she said. “It may be like the 
stillness there was before Theodora died.” 

Whilst it was still beautiful afternoon — 
so soft, so calm, so clear that autumn day 
had been up to that hour that it lies in my 
memory as a space becalmed inside a 
cyclone of. distress— whilst it was still 
afternoon, during the hour which in the 
old days had been an especially social 
one, Martha came to us sobbing, with her 
apron held up to her face, and told us that 
if we wished to see our mother once more 
we must stand ready in the drawing-room 
and watch her go away with the nurse. 
“*She’s quite quiet and happy now, dear 
lady,” Martha said, “ and willing to go.” 

So Gladys and Wynne and I stood hud- 
dled together in the open doorway, and 
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by-and-by they passed us closely. A car- 
riage stood ready outside. The two ladies 
came together towards it, chatting pleas- 
antly as they walked along. Our mother, 
who was the taller of the two, leaned upon 
the nurse’s arm, and her eyes rested upon 
the face below her with a look as of the 
returning confidence of a frightened child. 
I thought perhaps she would catch sight 
of us as she went, and I wondered how 
her expression would alter when she saw 
us, and how it would be with her when she 
said good-bye tous. I felt a choking in 
my throat. How would she look? Would 
she cry very much? We should cry, 
Wynne and Gladys were crying already. 

Well, her eyes certainly did see us as 
she passed the drawing-room door; she 
glanced our way, but instantaneously she 
looked from us and straight before her. 
If the expression of her face did change, 
the change was so rapid that no impres- 
sion was transmitted to me. We only 
noticed that she was still talking in a soft 
voice and with an animated manner to the 
nurse, talking as she crossed her threshold, 
talking as she got into the carriage, talk- 
ing as she was being driven away. When 
she was gone I knew how it feels to be 
alone, and the consciousness of my own 
misery and utter loss excluded any other 
thought and feeling for a long time — so 
selfish we are, each in her own small 
environment. We had lost her — but no, 
not lost. I began at last to realize the 
difference between the loss of her in her 
relation to us and the loss of her adorable 
self. Ina sense she had been restored to 
us during the last peaceful hours. 

Mother was mad. There was no need 
for Martha to tell us that in awestruck 
whispers; we quite understood. But oh, 
sweet mother! nobody can ever appal me 
by that word again. I had gone through 
the clash and the tumult of the crisis with 
you, and I saw the anguish stilled ; I recall 
you now, and I have thought of you ever 
since that brief vision of you, as you were 
leaving us, as exquisitely beautiful, gentle, 
and helpless, borne up over the earth as a 
child that is nursed. Your hold on this 
life had been broken off by some wonder- 
ful spirit-tremor that, in breaking, had 
freed you at the same time, and the sphere 
in which you found a refuge has been 
sacred to me ever since. 

Days and weeks of dreary monotony 
followed; I cannot think how they got 
over, but somehow they did. Shorter and 
shorter days, chillier and chillier morn- 
ings and evenings, reddening landscape. 
crisping leaves, gorgeous fungi, muddy 
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footways, and the gathering together in 
flocks of the small birds. We had been 
used to watch with interest these foot- 
marks of the hastening year; but this 
autumn we took account of them with 
dimmed senses, as if they had been a 
painted show. 

Robins were mother’s favorites amongst 
birds. They almost always came into her 
stories about Uncle Lleweliyn and her old 
home; and she used to declare that robins 
had followed her all her life with friendly 
and canny ways. It was in mid-October 
that year — when Gladys and Wynne and 
I were wandering along the highroad, 
lazily picking blackberries one Saturday 
afternoon — that we were startled by the 
song of one of these little friends, sud- 
denly breaking out from the hedge above 
us. We hadn’t heard robin until that 
day, and then he claimed our friendship 
with unusual persistence, following us 
from bush to bush, until Wynne grew pet- 
tish about it, and wished the tiresome 
bird would let us alone. But his song was 
like a bell ringing, which forced me to 
look the clock of Time seriously in the 
face. 

“ It’s nearly three months, Gladys, since 
mother went away,” I said. 

* Only that,” Gladys answered wearily. 

Only indeed. Ages and ages of life 
had passed, so many that we had ceased 
to observe them. 

The day week after that Saturday after- 
noon we three stood together round an 
open grave. Gladys and [ were orphans, 
and Wynne was motherless; but our sor- 
row was not for that day, it had begun 
long before. 


Life and Thought have gone away 
Side by side, 

Leaving door and windows wide — 

Careless tenants they! 


Come away; no more of mirth 
Is here, or merrymaking sound; 
The house was builded of the earth, 
And shall fall again to ground. 


E. KEARY. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
LABOR COLONIES IN GERMANY. 


Our English poor-law system, with its 
substantial and beautifully clean work- 
houses, its vast resources, its careful man- 
agement, and its numerous Officials, is a 
most efficient machine, if its sole purpose 





be to shield the poor man, whatever be his 
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character, from the extreme sufferings of | 
poverty; but if there be any idea, as the | 
name “ workhouse ” would seem to imply, | 
of training the ignorant and the idle in| 
habits of industry, of encouraging them 
to earn their bread by the sweat of their | 
brows, of instilling into them some notion 
of the dignity of labor, of finding them, 
if possible, employment, and of endeavor- 
ing to assist the vicious to overcome the 
temptations which have dragged them 
into poverty, then I think most must ac- 
knowledge that the system has not an- 
swered its purpose. If this be the case, 
the sooner we realize the fact, the better 
for the nation. 

Work is a divinely sent antidote for 
most of the evils of this life. Though it 
may not always cure, it seldom fails to 
alleviate. To crowd the poor together in 
workhouses, permitting them either to idle 
outright or else to pretend to work, instead 
of really aiding them to obtain their living 
by honest labor, is to run counter both to 
divine and natura! law. “If a man will 
not work neither shall he eat,” and Nature 
is a stern mother to her children and does 
not spare the rod in teaching them this 
wholesome lesson. It is as foolish for a 
nation as for an individual to run counter 
to natural laws, and though punishment 
may be delayed, it will assuredly come 
sooner or later. In England we are al- 
ready beginning to feel the punishment. 
An army of tramps, many of them followed 
by wretched women and children strag- 
gling behind, perambulate the country to 
the national disgrace. Living by begging 
and petty theft, they pass from workhouse 
to workhouse without the smallest inten- 
tion of either seeking or accepting work ; 
they are parasites on the body politic, de- 
moralizing and degrading all with whom 
they come into contact; careless of the 
future, for they know that when overtaken 
by the infirmities of old age, or those engen- 
dered by vice, the unions will nurse and 
maintain and finally bury them. 

It is a mistaken system and ought to 
be changed. It is bad for the honest man 
who is really in search of work, for it is 
degrading and in no way assists him to 
obtain the employment he so much desires 
—indeed it directly hinders him. No 
means are taken to provide genuine em- 
ployment which would make a man feel 
that he was really working out his board 
and lodging, and that by diligence he 
could not only pay for all he had received, 
but that he could place in his pocket by 
the end of the day some honestly earned 
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ing to start with fresh spirit in search of 
employment, and with a sense of inde- 
pendence unknown to the ordinary tramp. 
Instead of giving a man every opportunity 
of thus relieving the public purse by ob- 
taining employment outside the work- 
house, all who have taken shelter for the 
night in a casual ward are required to 
spend the early hours of the morning (the 
most precious hours for obtaining work) 
in the task of breaking stones, picking 
oakum, etc. 

There would not be so much to be said 
if the work were useful, uniform, and al- 
ways really obligatory, but those who 
have knowledge of labor yards are aware 
that the system differs, and that some- 
times, especially in the country, there are 
no means of enforcing it; the man who 
exerts himself, and the man who only 
strikes a stone when the official is looking 
at him, are in such workhouses placed on 
the same footing as regards treatment; 
they are not paid for any extra work per- 
formed, In the metropolitan and in most 
workhouses, the casual who applies for 
admittance is bound to stay two nights 
and a day, and to pick four pounds of 
oakum or to break half a ton of stone — 
work which in the popular mind savors of 
the gaol. I have even heard lately of a 
workhouse where the casuals are required 
to work on the treadmill. When the hours 
of labor are over the inmates of the ward 
are permitted to leave sometimes, whether 
they have earned their food and lodging, 
or whether they have not, at an hour so 
late that it is quite impossible for them to 
obtain any work that day; they are given 
no midday meal, they are consequently 
forced to continue the old vicious habit 
of begging; and, having no money, tramp 
on until the next workhouse is reached, 
when the same dismal story is repeated. 

The Germans have of late years been 
careful never to separate relief from work, 
and, in order to render possible the prac- 
tical enforcement of this principle, have, 
under the inspiration and direction of 
Pastor von Bodelschwingh, of Bielefeld, 
established twenty-two so-called Arbeiter- 
Colonien, or labor colonies, in the country 
and two in towns, where men who are 
really desirous of obtaining work are re- 
ceived and given labor, for which they are 
paid at a low rate so as not to compete 
with the open market, after they have 
earned the cost of their food and lodging. 
The success which has attended the es- 
tablishment of these labor colonies is re- 
markable, and the directors can point to 





coins which would enable him next morn- 


numerous cases where men who had not 
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worked for years have been restored to a 
sense of the dignity of labor, and have 
become honest and useful citizens. These 
institutions combined with Verpflegungs- 
Stationen in every Kreis, or circuit, Ar- 
beitshduser in every province, and strict 
laws against begging have enabled the 
honest man to obtain work, and rendered 
tramping dangerous and unprofitable to 
the idle and the vicious. It is calculated 
that ten years ago more than four thou- 
sand men and women were wandering 
about Westphalia without work, and as 
the average gains of these beggars may be 
calculated in food, clothing, and money to 
have been not less than one shilling a day, 
and probably a good deal more, it is clear 
that this enormous army of the idle and 
the dissolute raised a tax on their honest 
and industrious fellow-citizens of over 
73,000/, a year, alarge proportion of which 
was consumed in spirits. In Berlin alone, 
in the year 1882, thirty-three thousand 
persons were arrested for begging, and in 
Frankfort nine thousand. According to 
German law begging is strictly forbidden, 
and every magistrate must punish the man 
who, having been brought before him, is 
proved to have begged, and if he is pun- 
ished more than two or three times he is 
sent for a period of from six months to 
two years toan Arébettshaus, where he is 
forced to work. The idle and the refrac- 
tory are brought to their senses in these 
institutions by being obliged to perform a 
certain amount of work before food is 
given them. 

To understand the system of German 
poor-relief, a short explanation will be 
necessary. Germany is divided into prov- 
inces, governments (Regierungen), and 
circuits (Kvezse). The province of Bran- 
denburg, for instance, contains two gov- 
ernments (Regierungen), at the head of 
each of which is a president, and each 
government contains about twenty circuits 
(Kretse) each of which is presided over by 
a Landrath. In every province, where 
poor-relief is properly organized, is to be 
found an Arbeitshaus, and where neces- 
sary in each circuit (Kvezs) a Verpfle- 
gungs-Station, combined with a Herberge 
sur Heimath. The Arbeitshaus is main- 
tained by the province, the Verpflegungs- 
Station by the circuit, and the Herberge 
zur Heimath by voluntary contributions. 
The object of the Arbeitshaus has already 
been explained. The Verpflegungs-Sta- 
tion is an organization for providing men 
travelling, without means of subsistence, 





in search of employment, with food and 
lodging, not necessarily in a special build- | 
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ing; such assistance being invariably 
given in return for work. It is under the 
management of a committee nominated by 
the Landrath, consisting of one magistrate 
who must be a landowner, one clergyman, 
and one or two local tradesmen. It is the 
duty of this committee to keep a list of all 
employers in the circuit who need work- 
men, and to endeavor to find labor for 
those who apply at the Verpflegungs- 
Station for food and lodging. The Verp- 
flegungs-Station. provides each man with 
three meals a day, so that he has no occa- 
sion to beg, even should he fail to obtain 
work. The Herberge zur Heimath are 
temperance hostelries established by in- 
dependent local committees of Christian 
men, the management of which is en- 
trusted by them to laymen trained as dea- 
cons, or other persons of known good 
moral character. The object of these in- 
stitutions is to provide decent accommo- 
dation, where the working-man wandering 
through the country in search of work 
may, under religious influences, free from 
temptations to drink, find a clean, com- 
fortable bed, good wholesome food, and a 
cheery welcome. 

It is the manager’s duty and pleasure to 
be the friénd as well as the host of his 
passing guests. He reads prayers morning 
and evening, and does all he can for their 
spiritual as wellas temporal benefit. He 
is paid a fixed salary, so that he has no 
inducement to encourage them to spend 
more money than is necessary. These 
establishments (the first of which was 
erected in Bonn, by Herr Perthes, in 1854) 
now number four hundred throughout 
Germany. It is the desire of Pastor von 
Bodelschwingh to form the closest possi- 
ble relationship between the Herberge zur 
Heimath and the Verpflegungs-Station, 
so that when a man in return for work per- 
formed at the latter is provided with a 
ticket for food and lodging, he may be 
sent to one of these hospices, and not to 
the ordinary public-house, as otherwise is 
often the case. Wherever the Verpfle- 
gungs-Station is not provided with a labor 
yard or workshop, there the pastor en- 
deavors to establish one in connection with 
the Herberge, but no man is employed in 
the latter for whom private work can be 
obtained elsewhere. The Herberge, al- 
though managed locally, are under the 
direction of arepresentative committee for 
each province, and the Verpflegungs-Sta- 
tion and the Herberge zur Heimath have 
both their supreme central councils, which 
work hand in hand. They endeavor so to 
arrange that there shall be as far as possi- 
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ble only half a day's journey between each 
of these institutions. Every man visiting 
them is provided on payment of 1d. (or 
after the completion of 1d. worth of labor) 
with a document called a Wanderschein, 
containing one hundred blank squares. 
On arrival at a Verpflegungs-Station or 
Herberge, a man travelling without means 
has to produce this document, and to show 
the stamp of his last resting-place, mark- 
ing the date of his departure. Without 
the production of this document, properly 
stamped, he cannot obtain admittance. 
This stamp is a proof that the man has 
not idled on the road, has not refused 
work, and has behaved himself well. To 
prevent men from wasting their time or 
stopping to beg on the journey, they are 
required to present themselves at the 
Verpflegungs-Station or Herberge where 
they intend to spend the night before a 
fixed hour, which experience has shown 
to be the time required to traverse the dis- 
tance on foot. This is easily calculated, 
as in every institution the men are obliged 
to start upon their morning’s journey at 
the same hour. The time that the men 
who have no means are obliged to work 
out their food and lodging by splitting 
firewood depends upon the distance they 
have walked in the morning. Every man 
who cannot pay for his lodging must spend 
nine hours in travelling and working. 
There remains one weak point in the 
above system. What is to be done with 
the man who desires remunerative work, 
but for whom the Verpflegungs-Station or 
Herberge zur Heimath committees have 
failed to obtain it? Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingh solved this problem by the es- 
tablishment of the labor colony, and since 
then the professional tramp has practically 
ceased to exist in Germany, and the 
Arbeitshauser have had fewer occupants. 

A magazine entitled Die Arbeiter-Kolo- 
nie, giving information in regard to all 
matters relating to the labor colonies, is 
published monthly, by the central com- 
mittee for Arbetter-Colonien in Berlin, and 
is printed in Pastor von Bodelschwingh’s 
establishment at Gadderbaum, near Biele- 
feld. It has a circulation of over three 
thousand copies, and I would strongly 
recommend any person interested in the 
subject of labor colonies to become a 
subscriber to the magazine, which can be 
obtained for 2s. a year. Graf Ziethero- 


Schwerin, the chairman of the above com- 
mittee, informs me that in “ Friedrichs- 
wille,” the labor colony for the province 
of Brandenburg, permanent situations are 
obtained for about fifteen per cent. of the 
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colonists, and that twenty-five per cent. of 
those who have left are known to be doing 
well, Only about five per cent. turn out 
incorrigible idlers, and are handed over to 
the police. Though no positive informa- 
tion can be given with regard to the fate of 
the remainder, it is possible that a certain 
proportion of these should be included 
under the twenty-five per cent. It must 
not be imagined that the former are nec- 
essarily vicious characters. Drink is the 
almost universal cause of the distress into 
which these men have fallen. Many of 
them work admirably whilst in the colony, 
but owing to want of moral backbone they 
cannot resist temptation when it presents 
itself. They suffer from a disease only to 
be cured by long and careful treatment. 
Friedrichswille receives about 12,000 
marks (600/.) annually from the circuits 
(Kreise), 6,000 marks (300/.) from the prov- 
ince, and 3,000 marks (150/.) from volun- 
tary subscriptions, and the establishment 
earns about 18,400 marks (920/.) from the 
labors of the colonists. It does not pro- 
fess to be self-supporting. Last year its 
maintenance cost about 43,000 marks 
(2,1504.). As the labor of the four hun- 
dred and twenty-five colonists only pro- 
duced 18,400 marks (920/.), it follows that 
some 25,000 marks (1,250/.) had to be ob- 
tained from other sources. 

On the 17th of August, 1882, Pastor von 
Bodelschwingh opened his first labor col- 
ony at Wilhelmsdorf, near Bielefeld. Some 
months previously he had purchased a 
farmhouse and land situated in a wild, re- 
tired situation, some seven miles distant 
from the town. He chose this spot for 
several reasons. It was near to two 
churches, one Protestant and the other 
Roman Catholic; it was within reach of 
his own residence and philanthropic in- 
stitutions at Bielefeld; it was situated in 
a secluded position, far from the tempta- 
tions of a town; and the farm was to be 
obtained at a comparatively cheap price 
owing to the undeveloped character of the 
land, which was in great measure unculti- 
vated and covered with heath and shrubs. 
Pastor von Bodelschwingh was fortunate 
enough to obtain the assistance of the 
Provincial Council, which undertook to 
make him an advance without interest of 
2,000/, By means of this money, supple- 
mented by voluntary subscriptions, he was 
enabled to purchase the farm, which he 
gradually extended, so that in 1889 he 
had acquired fifteen hundred morgen, or 
about one thousand acres at a cost of 
6,000/, At the head of the colony he 





placed a deacon trained in one of his own 
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institutions, who had studied agriculture 
and was a capital farmer, and having made 


all necessary preparations with the assist- 


ance of the inmates of some of his other 
philanthropic institutions, he let it be 
known far and wide that food, lodging and 
moderate pay would be given to any man 
who chose to work and accept his terms. 
The colonists bind themselves to submit 
to the regulations of the establishment. 
They may stay as long as two years, but 
most remain from three to four months, 
by which time employment has been found 
for them. No money is paid direct to 
the men during their stay in the colony, 
but a debtor and creditor account is kept 
with each individual. During the first 
fourteen days a man is supposed to be 
learning his work, but after that time he 
is credited with 2$¢. a day. Pastor von 
Bodelschwingh has opened a store on the 
colony where each workman can purchase 
what he likes, as long as his book shows a 
credit to his account, and whatever bal- 
ance remains over is handed to him when 
he leaves. The whole colony is pervaded 
by the spirit of Christianity, for the pastor 
is persuaded that vice and weakness of 
moral fibre are the principal, if not the 
sole, causes of the degraded condition of 
the vast majority of these men, and that it 
is only by means of Christianity that they 
can be strengthened to resist temptation, 
and that a moral regeneration is to be 
effected. His splendid establishment at 
Bielefeld for the training of deacons and 
deaconesses supplies him with excellent 
material for this purpose, and the head of 
the colony can always command the active 
assistance in his labors of several of these 
devoted men and women specially de- 
tached for this work of love. Up to the 
end of September, 1890, Wilhelmsdorf 
had sheltered and found employment for 
5,400 colonists. About 3,200 of these 
were Protestants, 2,180 Catholics, and 
about 20 were Jews. Only 274 proved 
themselves unworthy of the assistance re- 
ceived by leaving the colony in a dishon- 
est or improper manner, whilst situations 
have been found for 2,545. In all the 
twenty-two country labor colonies of Ger- 
many forty thousand had been received 
up to the end of June, 1890. 

On the 13th of December, 1882, four 
months after the opening of the colony, 
the late Emperor Frederick, then crown- 
prince of Prussia, in a letter accepting the 
position of patron, said : — 

If the establishment at Wilhelmsdorf has 
succeeded, during the short time it has been 
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shipwrecked men, apparently lost to society, 
and has won them back to work and to order, 
it may truly be said that it is an institution 
which deserves the sympathy and active sup- 
port of all who have at heart the healthy de- 
velopment of the national life. 


The colony has a very different appear- 
ance now from that which it presented 
when it was opened. Then there was no 
road by which it could be approached ; 
now, in great measure through the in- 
dustry of the colonists, assistedby the local 
authorities, a road has been made. The 
rugged heath and scrub have disappeared, 
and in their place are acres of land under 
excellent cultivation or laid down in grass. 
The visitor to Wilhelmsdorf, starting from 
Bielefeld, follows the main road for abcut 
an hour, and then for the last quarter of 
an hour passes over the private road 
through the property, until, after crossing 
a small stream, he finds himself before a 
substantial-looking building which is in 
reality an enlarged farmhouse, behind 
which are stables, barns, and piggeries, 
partly built by the colonists themselves. 
The building and its annexes have accom- 
modation for two hundred laborers, which 
on an emergency can be stretched so as 
to house five hundred. The Haxsvater, 
or manager, lives with his family in the 
upper part of the house. Opposite to the 
entrance is an office in which the detailed 
accounts connected with the farm are 
kept; and next to this is the kitchen, the 
special domain of the manager’s wife, who 
is assisted in her labors by two maids. 
Here everything is neatness itself, and 
the cooking utensils show by their bright- 
ness that the head of this department is 
determined to set a good example to the 
colonists in the matter of order and clean- 
liness. Next to the kitchen is the dining- 
room, where a simple service is held on 
Sunday for those who, owing to the bad 
condition of their clothes, or for other 
reasons, are unable to attend the neigh- 
boring churches. On the occasion of my 
visit on a Sunday afternoon I found this 
room occupied by a score or so of men 
singing hymns, whilst the Hausvater ac- 
companied them on a small harmonium. 
Outside the kitchen, all work, including 
that of the laundry, is carried out as far as 
possible by the colonists. Next to the 
laundry is the bath-house and disinfecting 
room. Every new-comer is obliged to un- 
dergo a thorough process of cleansing, 
and almost all require an entire new set of 
clothing. The old clothes are disinfected 
by means of steam, cleaned, repaired, and 





in existence, in saving hundreds of morally 


handed back to the men when they depart. 
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A few leave after two or three days, as 
the steady work and order maintained in 
the establishment are not to their taste. 
These, of course, receive no pay nor 
clothes. Others leave after a few weeks’ 
stay on finding suitable situations. They 
are required later on to repay the colony 
the price of the new clothes they have re- 
ceived, but, as has been already said, the 
majority remain from three to four months. 
“Pray and Work” is the motto of the 
colony. No one is allowed to idle; each 
hour is marked out for work, prayer, sleep, 
and refreshment of body and mind. Pas- 
tor von Bodelschwingh is of the opinion 
that if he does not fill up every hour with 
wholesome work or needful refreshment, 
the devil will find occupation for idle 
hands and brains. 

No one who enters the colony can es- 
cape work. Those who are too weak for 
field labor are provided with occupations 
of different kinds in the house, and the 
very feeble are set to easy tasks, such as 
housework, potato-peeling, etc. A farm 
of one thousand acres cannot be worked 
without stock. This has from time to 
time been increased in order to furnish 
manure in sufficient quantity for the light, 
sandy soil, and to keep pace with the in- 
crease of the acreage under cultivation 
The colony possesses 8 cart-horses, 3 
foals, 5 draught oxen, 23 milch cows, 14 
oxen and calves, 130 sheep, and 78 pigs. 
About two hundred acres are in cultiva- 
tion or have been planted. The value of 
the land under agriculture when the farm 
was purchased has been increased two or 
three fold by a scientific system of hus- 
bandry, and by more thorough manuring. 
The colonists consist of almost all classes. 
When I visited them in October last I 
found several who had received a uni- 
versity education, including a theological 
graduate. It is marvellous with what 
ease the two hundred men I found in the 
colony seem to be managed, especially 
when we remember the usual character- 
istics of the tramping community; and 
our astonishment increases when we are 
told that about half of this number have, 
at some time or another, received correc- 
tion at the hands of the magistrates. In 
this institution punishments are unknown. 
Serious warnings and reprimand, and if 
these do not answer, dismissal, are the 
only means of maintaining ‘discipline. 


The cost of the establishment amounted 
in 1888 to 3,o114 per annum, whilst the 
expense of maintaining each colonist per 
day was 534 pfennigs, or about 6d. per 
day per head. For this sum coffee and 
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bread and butter is given at 5 A.M., bread 
and butter at 8.30 A.M., thick soup (or 
meat two days in the week) at noon, coffee 
and bread and butter at 3.30 P.M., and 
soup with bread and potatoes at 6.30 P.M. 

It having been found that drunkenness 
was the cause which had reduced half the 
colonists to destitution, and that in many 
instances the vice had taken such hold on 
them that, with the best desire to reform, 
the three or four months’ residence in 
Wilhelmsdorf was not long enough to 
give them sufficient strength on leaving 
the establishment to resist temptation, 
Pastor von Bodelschwingh determined to 
erect a home on the property for ine- 
briates, where these unfortunates could 
be specially treated and supervised. The 
asylum is in a farmhouse capable of hold- 
ing thirty patients, situated in a retired 
position within ten minutes’ walk of the 
colony. The inmates are employed not 
only on the farm, butin various hand 
industries, which at Wilhelmsdorf, are 
naturally subordinated to the farm work. 
To see how these can be made the means 
of reclaiming the idle and the dissolute, 
and of restoring the industrious man over- 
taken by misfortune to his former condi- 
tion in life, I shall now invite the reader 
to leave Bielefeld, and accompany me to 
Berlin. Arrived at the German capital, 
let us take a look at another labor col- 
ony, this time a city one, established in 
1883 by Pastor L. Diestelkamp, in the 
Reinickendorfer Strasse 36a. Although 
there are twenty-two labor colonies in 
the country, there are only two city ones 
— this, and another in Magdeburg. The 
object of the Berlin colony, as expressed 
in its statutes, is 


to give suitable paid employment, without 
distinction of rank or creed, to men who are 
capable of work, but are without occupation ; 
such work to be temporary, or as far as pos- 
sible to be continued only until some other 
remunerative work has been found for them, 
in order to assist those who are seeking em- 
ployment to improve their condition, and to 
offer them the opportunity of moral reforma- 
tion. 


Last year 2,388 men applied for work 
and lodging in this institution, but only 
475 could be accommodated. The rest 
were given a meal, and their names regis- 
tered with a view to admittance as soon 
as vacancies occurred. Of these 2,388, 
at least seven-eighths had lived for a 
longer or a shorter period in Berlin by 
begging, and a considerable number had 
passed through houses of correction. 





Each colonist on arrival is obliged to sign 
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a paper binding himself to remain a month 
in the institution. At the end of that 
month he is at liberty to leave if he is not 
in debt to the colony, or he may remain 
longer should he so desire. As at Wil- 
helmsdorf, the colonists are provided with 
board and lodging, but here it depends en- 
tirely upon their own exertions whether 
they receive any, and if so how much, 
money per diem. At Wilhelmsdorf a 
man, after the first fourteen days, as long 
as he remains in the colony and does a 
fair amount of work, receives 24d. a day; 
in the Berlin colony for the first ten days 
a man is supposed to be learning his work, 
and is credited with 85 pfennigs (10}@.) a 
day, after which he is bound to earn 3 
marks 85 pfennigs (35. 10}¢.) a week, which 
experience has shown to be the average 
cost to the institution of his board and 
lodging. If the work performed by the 
colonist after the expiration of ten days, 
and which is given him by the piece, does 
not amount in value to the above-men- 
tioned sum, he is warned, and if after 
three warnings his work still falls short 
of the proper money value, he is dismissed, 
unless some good reason can be given 
why he has failed to earn the cost of his 
board and lodging. On the other hand, 
any money which he earns in the week 
over and above the 3s. 1o$d. is placed to 
his credit. He receives no cash solong 
as he remains in the colony, but, as far as 
his credit will permit, he can purchase 
from the stores, at the cheapest possible 
rates, almost everything he can legiti- 
mately desire. Each colonist is provided 
with a debtor and creditor account book, 
showing clearly his financial position. 
This book is audited weekly, and he is 
required to certify to its correctness by 
affixing his signature at the time of audit. 
Every colonist is required to possess two 
flannel shirts and one decent suit of 
clothes, and no money is placed to his 
credit until he has provided himself with 
these necessaries. Anaverage workman 
can earn seven shillings a week after pay- 
ment of the compulsory 3s. 103d. It ap- 
pears from the wages book that some of 
the colonists earn after payment of board 
and lodging, nine, ten, and even twelve 
and fourteen shillings a week. 

No limit is placed upon the time a man 
may remain in the colony. There are two 
men now there who have spent a couple 
of years in the institution, Those who 
have been a month in tke establishment 
and have conducted themselves well are 
permitted to go out and seek for employ- 
ment, but they are required to be back by 


5.30 P.M., and are warned that if they return 
in liquor, or even with the smell of spirits 
about them, they will be instantly dis- 
missed. With this exception, no man in 
the colony is permitted to go into the 
town unaccompanied by an official. Un- 
like Wilhelmsdorf, which receives a sub- 
sidy from the province, this institution is 
supported entirely by voluntary subscrip- 
tions and by its own earnings. The in- 
come from subscriptions last year was 
16,971 marks, or 848/. 11s., whilst 45,259 
marks, or 2,262/. 19s., were earned by the 
sale of articles manufactured by the col- 
onists. The entire income of the colony 
for the year 1889-90 was 232,526 marks, 
or 11,6262., whilst the outgoings amounted 
to 230,562 marks, or 11,5287. leaving a 
balance to credit of 1,964 marks, or 98/. 
It should be mentioned that last year wit- 
nessed an extraordinary expenditure: 
viz., repayment of loans, 34,406 marks, or 
1,720/., and additional buildings, 40,000 
marks, or 2,000/, Total marks — 74,406, 
or 3,720/. It will be seen, therefore, that 
if it had not been for this extra expendi- 
ture, a m~ch larger sum would have fallen 
to have been placed to credit. 

The following are the principal indus- 
tries carried on in the colony, with the 
amounts earned in the year 1889-90: — 


Marks 4 
1. Articles made out of straw, 
such as covers for wine 
bottles, hothouse blinds, 

mats, etc., . : - 10,487 524 

2. Carpentry, . : ° - 11,782 589 
3. Brooms and brushes of vari- 

ous kinds, . ‘ - 18,021 gor 

4. Cane-work, mats, etc., . 866 rez 

5- Bookbinding, . . ° 19 I 

6. Smaller industries, . + 2,791 139 


In addition to the articles sold (and it 
may here be mentioned that the emperor’s 
palace is supplied with brooms and 
brushes made in the colony), all the work 
of the establishment is as far as possible 
carried out by the inmates, who this year 
have been busily employed in fitting up 
new buildings which have lately been 
erected for the accommodation of an extra 
number of colonists. A list of the occu- 
pations previously followed by the appli- 
cants for admission into the colony, as 
given by themselves on entry, shows that 
all sections of the community contribute 
their quota to the army of social failures, 
and that itis an error to suppose that these 
are solely, or even principally, recruited 
from the laboring class. I was assured by 
Herr Onasch, the director of Pastor Die- 





stelkamp’s colony, that he is persuaded a 
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large number who assert on entry that 
they are laborers, have in reality sunk in 
the social scale, and are ashamed to con- 
fess the fact, and that therefore to obtain 
a just estimate of the proportions con- 
tributed by different trades or social strata, 
to the ranks of the unemployed, at least 
one-third, if not two-thirds, must be de- 
ducted from the number of those entering 
themselves as laborers. 

It would probably be no exaggeration to 
say that the vast majority of the above 
four hundred and seventy-five were the 
black sheep of their respective families, 
and that except for idleness, extravagance, 
or vice, they need never have been so 
reduced as to present themselves for ad- 
mission at the door of the colony; and 
yet they must be considered as the é/ite of 
the black-sheep brigade, for it is now well 
known throughout Germany that no one 
need apply to a labor colony for assist- 
ance who is not prepared to work hard for 
his food, lodging, and pay. The majority 
of these men were evidently tired of the 
miserable life of idleness, vice, and dissi- 
pation which had reduced them to their 
present condition (some had already at- 
tempted to commit suicide), and were anx- 
ious to find their way once more back into 
the ranks of honest, industrious citizens. 
It is most satisfactory, therefore, to hear 
from the director of the institution that 
no small proportion of them have been 
reclaimed to society, and to their friends 
by the assistance, discipline, and training, 
combined with Christian treatment, re- 
ceived during their stay in the colony. 
Herein, to my mind, lies the superiority 
— German labor colony over the En- 
glish casual ward, for I doubt much 
whether a single individual has ever been 
morally regenerated by acquaintance with 
the interior of the latter. 

Life in the colony is a busy one. Every 
moment has to be accounted for. It will 
assist us to understand the working of 
Pastor Diestelkamp’s system if, in imagi- 
nation, we pass a day with the inmates 
and see how they spend their time. 
Punctually at 5 A.M. the great bell sus- 
pended in the large dormitory is rung. 
Every colonist rises on the instant, washes 
himself, dresses, makes his bed, and on 
the first stroke of a second large bell in 
the courtyard proceeds straight to the 
workshops. A few moments later, and 
these ring with sounds of hammering and 
of sawing. In the kitchen the cook and 


his colonist assistants are busy preparing 
breakfast. In the office the accountant and 
his clerks are at work drawing up the 


morning’s report. At 6 A.M. the court- 
yard bell summons the workers to the 
dining-room, where a nourishing breakfast 
of thick soup and bread is served. At 
6.30 the manager enters the room. All 
present rise and wish him good-morning, 
which greeting he returns. A hymn is 
then sung, and the Apostles’ Creed re- 
peated aloud by all, with the exception of 
Jews if any are present. The manager 
then offers up a short extempore prayer. 
Bibles are opened, and each man in turn 
reads a verse out of the chapter of the 
day, which is afterwards briefly explained 
by the manager. The service is con- 
cluded by all repeating the Lord’s Prayer 
aloud. A list of the colonists and the 
daily report is then handed to the man- 
ager, who, after exchanging a few friendly 
words, and shaking hands with those near- 
est him, leads the way to the workshops, 
where labor is recommenced under the 
direction of the foremen. One assistant 
has entire charge of the workrooms, and 
another of the kitchen, larder, bedrooms, 
sick-room, garden, and courtyard. From 
9.30 to 9.45 the men break off, and two 
slices of bread and dripping are served 
out. At noon the bell rings for dinner 
and an hour’s rest. During that time the 
colonists are allowed to read and smoke. 
At I P.M. work recommences, and con- 
tinues until 4 P.M., when a quarter of an 
hour’s rest is allowed, and the cook and 
his assistants bring in bread and coffee. 
On five days of the week work continues 
until 7 P.M., but on Saturdays the work- 
shops are closed at § P.M., and the colo- 
nists have two good hours for patching, 
darning, and cleaning their clothes. From 
7 P.M. to 9 P.M. the time is occupied with 
supper, recreation, and evening prayers. 
By 9.30 P.M. all must be in bed. Thus 
ends a busy day. The men are thoroughly 
weary with their work, and sleep soundly 
during the seven and a half hours set apart 
for rest. 

On Sundays the colony presents an en- 
tirely different aspect. The workshops 
are closed, the noise of weekday labor is 
stilled. Those colonists who possess a 
decent suit of clothes are permitted, un- 
der the supervision of officials, to attend 
divine service in the churches and chap- 
els of the religious denominations to which 
they belong. The remainder take part 
in the servicg at home conducted by the 
manager. Between 6and 7 P.M. there is 
an evening service in the colony, which 
all, including the officials, must attend. 
A pleasant hour is spent between 8 and 





9 P.M. in the dining-room, when the man- 
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ager, his family, the officials, and some- 
times old colonists, take tea with the 
inmates, and pass the time singing hymns, 
patriotic songs, etc., accompanied by mu- 
sic on the violin and harmonium. Often 
the more cultivated colonists recite on 
these occasions poems of a serious or 
amusing character. These poems are 
generally taken from the national school- 
books. A brief service brings the Sunday 
to a close. 

It is, of course, impossible to say ex- 
actly what permanent influence is exer- 
cised by the colony on the characters of 
the men who pass through its discipline. 
It is satisfactory, however, to hear that 
the police entertain a high opinion of 
the good which has resulted from Pas- 
tor Diestelkamp’s work amongst the un- 
employed. A certain number of the men 
who have passed through his hands keep 
up their connection with the place by 
correspondence or by Sunday evening 
visits. Last year three men who had for 
years deserted their families returned to 
their homes ; several who for a long time 
had had no communication with their 
parents wrote and asked pardon for their 
misconduct, and were forgiven ; and oth- 
ers who had quarrelled with their broth- 
ers and sisters were reconciled to them. 
One who had been in the colony, and had 
since obtained a good situation, brought 
his bride to introduce her to the director, 
and became a subscriber; a second sent 
some cigars as a present to the institu- 
tion at Christmas, and a third gave a do- 
nation, proving that at all events in these 
cases the kindness received had not been 
thrown away. 

The rapidity with which labor colo- 
nies have spread through Germany shows 
that public opinion in that country is 
persuaded that these institutions have 
proved themselves to be effective sieves, 
by means of which the honest, industrious 
man, driven by misfortune to seck work, 
can be distinguished and separated from 
the idle, vicious vagabond, who shuns all 
labor, lives upon the ignorance and soft- 
heartedness of society, and who by con- 
stant fraud and deception hardens the 
heart of the public, closes its purse, and 
is the enemy of both rich and poor. 

The public conscience is so thoroughly 
alive to its duties towards these unfortu- 
nate classes, that we may rest assured 
this particular method of dealing with 
them, which has proved so successful in 
Germany, will not continue to be much 
longer neglected in this country. 

MEATH. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
LORD HOUGHTON.* 


IN undertaking to write a life of Lord 
Houghton, Mr. T. Wemyss Reid had be- 
fore him a task of considerable difficulty. 
There was an almost entire absence of the 
materials which enable a biographer to 
produce an exciting or a stirring narrative. 
The events connected with either the 
public or the private career of Richard 
Monckton Milnes were not such as lend 
themselves readily to dramatic treatment. 
Only a few fragments of his own con- 
versation have been preserved, and of 
his conversation with others there is but 
a slight and accidental record. He ap- 
pears to have kept no diary or common- 
place book worthy of particular mention. 
Some stray jottings here and there are all 
that he left behind him, besides a desul- 
tory correspondence, considerable in ex- 
tent, but less varied and valuable than 
might reasonably have been looked for. 
There are letters from many distinguished 
persons, but few of them possess remark- 
able interest. Some of Carlyle’s are thor- 
oughly characteristic, but so many of his 
letters of much the same kind have been 
published during the last few years, that 
these additions to the mass will scarcely 
attract special attention. Their chief in- 
terest consists in the insight which they 
afford into the character of Lord Hough- 
ton himself. A mere enumeration of the 
names of Lord Houghton’s correspondents 
would naturally give rise to expectations 
of great treasures, but little if anything of 
that kind will be found in these voiumes, 
As a rule, the letters to him are of a pleas- 
ant and friendly nature — nothing more, 
The bill of fare is most tempting, but the 
dishes when they come up have very little 
on them. In his later years, Lord Hough- 
ton himself was not a good correspondent, 
and, indeed, it became exceedingly difficult 
to read a single line of his handwriting. 
A friend once received a letter from him 
which, so far as could be gathered from a 
word here and there, appeared to contain 
a request of some little urgency. But the 
meaning of the note could not be ascer- 
tained by any exercise of ingenuity. Upon 
requesting Lord Houghton to explain it, 
he returned another copy in what he was 
pleased to call a “ printed” state, but the 
only drawback was that the print was 
more illegible than the writing. Nothing 
remained but to make a rough guess at his 
wishes. This, or something like it, was 
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always occurring between himself and his 
friends. It seems that the printers who 
charged half-a-crown a sheet extra for 
Dean Stanley’s “ copy” required fifty per 
cent. extra to set up Lord Houghton’s. 
We cannot say that it was too much. The 
letters of the Duke of Wellington in his 
old age, those of Lord Brougham, and 
some parts of Sir Walter Scott’s handwrit- 
ing, were not to be deciphered without 
much study and patience. But we have 
received specimens of Lord Houghton’s 
bewildering communications which sur- 
passed them all. Mr. Wemyss Reid tells 
us that at the general post-office, among 
other curiosities of the same kind exhibited 
there, is one of the envelopes addressed 
by Lord Houghton, That it reached its 
destination is looked upon as one of the 
greatest instances of acuteness which 
the post-office itself is able to furnish. 
There can be no doubt that this careless- 
ness, or perhaps the sheer inability to 
make characters with a pen which any- 
body else could interpret, is one of the 
causes of the comparatively slight value 
of the correspondence which his biog- 
rapher has had to assist him in his work. 
It is difficult to carry on communications 
of this kind when on one side they are all 
but illegible. Moreover, there seems to 
have been a tendency on the part of Lord 
Houghton’s friends not to enter too seri- 
ously into the discussion of any subject 
with him. He was regarded as a man of 
society, and even those who knew him 
well were apt to approach him in that 
spirit, and rarely in any other. That, un- 
doubtedly, did a great injustice to his real 
character and abilities, but he had gradu- 
ally fallen into the habit of doing an 
injustice to them himself, and the world 
cannot be expected to trouble itself fur- 
ther than to accept a man in the part he 
chooses toplay. The higher side of Lord 
Houghton’s nature, or the true measure 
of his capacities, was known to few, and 
towards the last he seemed himself to take 
a pleasure in ignoring their existence. 
That he should be valued chiefly as a man 
who knew everybody, and who was always 
ready to make his knowledge useful to 
others, is not altogether surprising. 

Of such materials as were at his dis- 
posal, Mr. Wemyss Reid has made the 
best. We have no reason to doubt that 
he has published everything which was 
really of public interest and importance in 
Lord Houghton’s papers, so far as the 
limits of propriety and good taste per- 
mitted. Throughout the work, he has 


displayed sound judgment, right feeling, 


and unfailing tact. So far as we are able 
to form an opinion, he has printed nothing 
which he ought to have omitted, and 
omitted nothing which he ought to have 
printed. He has avoided everything which 
could possibly inflict needless pain upon 
any member of the large circle of Lord 
Houghton’s friends and acquaintances. 
He has edited the letters with care, yet, 
as we should presume, without undue 
severity. The narrative portions of his 
memoir are interesting and sufficient, and 
there is scarcely a passage in the two 
volumes which any friend of Lord Hough- 
ton would wish to see struck out. In that 
respect, the work presents a satisfactory 
contrast to some biographies of greater 
pretensions, which have been published 
within recent recollections. Lord Hough- 
ton does not figure in these pages as a 
greater man than he really was, but his 
memory has not been sullied, and the in- 
evitable failings of human nature have not 
been ruthlessly dragged into the light by 
his biographer. We have the truth, but 
Mr. Wemyss Reid has not sought to tear 
down the curtain of private life altogether, 
and to tell the world all that he could find 
out concerning the flaws in the character 
of his dead friend. It is not every friend 
of the dead who has shown so much dis- 
cretion. 

The keynote to Lord Houghton’s char- 
acter is accurately struck in the few words 
which closes his biographer’s introductory 
chapter. He was “the kindest and truest 
of friends.” It is in that light that all 
who knew him well will ever remember 
him. The late Mr. W. E. Forster — 
probably the most ill-used man who ever 
served a political party —- once referred to 
Lord Houghton, then Richard Monckton 
Milnes, in these words: “I have many 
friends who would be kind to me in dis- 
tress, but only one who would be equally 
kind to me in disgrace, and he has just 
left the room.” Mr. Forster never fell 
into disgrace ; but when the Liberal party 
and its writers in the press were combin- 
ing together to drive him out of the Irish 
secretaryship, it would have been well for 
him and for the country if he had pos- 
sessed in the ministry a friend as staunch 
as Lord Houghton. As it was, he was 
bitterly assailed and calumniated by some 
who were aiming to become his suc- 
cessors, and he was deserted by the col- 
leagues who ought to have stood by him 
to the last. He was deliberately sacrificed 





for the Kilmainham Treaty, which was 
| engineered ” for Mr. Gladstone by that 
| very Captain O’Shea of whose domestic 
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affairs the world has heard so much. 
“ Beware of paying blackmail to sedition,” 
was Mr. Forster’s warning cry to his col- 
leagues, when the O’Shea-Parnell Treaty 
was being ratified. He was laughed at or 
abused then, but possibly there may be 
some now who see cause to wish that his 
wise and manly advice had been followed. 
To the last, Lord Houghton remained 
faithful to him. As we shall presently 
see, Lord Houghton himself was not well 
adapted for the career of a “ politician,” 
and perhaps it was for that reason, among 
others, that he never cultivated the art of 
betraying his friends. There was scarcely 
any limit to his good nature and kindly 
feeling. Walking one day into the Athe- 
nzum Club, while an election was going 
on, he happened to observe upon the list 
the name of a friend who had been some 
years abroad, and who was not much 
known in his own country. He soon dis- 
covered that this friend’s interests were 
entirely unrepresented, and he at once 
took them in hand. He posted himselfin 
the room, and never left it till he had can- 
vassed every one he knew for the absent 
candidate. In small things or in great, he 
would make the most strenuous exertions 
for those who had gained his esteem. 
Mr. Reid has not told us what proportion 
of his income he spent in works of benev- 
olence, but it must have been very large. 
To men of letters especially, his heart was 
ever open. It was not his money that 
many of them wanted or desired, but he 
very often had the power, and always the 
disposition, to smooth difficulties out of 
their path, to abridge the period of strug- 
gle, or to utter the encouraging word 
which sometimes enables the flagging 
spirit to persevere. Mr. Wemyss Reid 
tells us that “little as he liked letter writ- 
ing, he was constantly writing to make the 
names of unknown journalists and men of 
letters known to the leading writers of 
the day. If he knew that one of these 
humbler friends of his was going to any 
city abroad, he would, unsolicited, forward 
to him a batch of introductions to the 
most notable personages in the place.” 
Doubtless there were some who made a 
bad return for these or still greater ser- 
vices, and that fact may have inspired the 
cynical reflection which occurs in one of 
Lord Houghton’s letters: “As one gets 
on in life, one of the most annoying reflec- 
tions is the little good one has done by 
what people call benevolence ; in fact, how 
little man can be benefitted by others.” 
There is, of course, a certain degree of 
truth in this remark, but there never was 





a man to whom it was less applicable than 
to Lord Houghton himself. He could not 
fail to be aware that he was regarded with 
feelings of the deepest gratitude and ven- 
eration by many who, as Mr. Reid sug- 
gests, were never destined to emerge from 
obscurity, as well as by others who after- 
wards became distinguished in the world 
of letters or in public life. 

Lord Houghton’s sympathy with men 
of letters may have arisen in some degree 
from the fact that at heart he was a man 
of letters himself. We fear that his writ- 
ings are not much read in these days, but 
in spite of the political ambition which at 
one time kept a fast hold upon him, it was 
fame in literature that he most desired. 
It pleased him greatly to hear any of his 
ballads or lighter pieces sung ; and some 
years ago he was much delighted at the 
great popularity secured for his ‘‘ Strang- 
ers Yet,” by a new setting from a composer 
who, for the time, had a wonderful success, 
and who assumed the name of “ Claribel.” 
Mr. Wemyss Reid tells us that Lord 
Houghton was walking one day in London 
with a friend, when he stopped for a mo- 
ment and listened eagerly to a singer 
whose voice had reached him. He ran off 
to find the wandering minstrel, and pres- 
ently returned beaming with delight. The 
man had been singing his own well-known 
song, “I Wandered by the Brookside.” 
He used to say that a short poem or ballad 
was the surest passport to immortality. 
A hymn was better than either, and he 
instanced “Rock of Ages,” as a case in 
point. That this hymn will last we do 
not doubt; but of the many thousands by 
whom it is used, how many could tell the 
name of the author? Lord Houghton had 
a great admiration for it, and considered it 
one of the most truly devotional pieces 
ever written. Newman’s “Lead, kindly 
Light,” was, he maintained, and with jus- 
tice, a poem, and not a hymn; and 
whereas “ Rock of Ages” is sung at some 
time during the year in almost every place 
of worship where the English language is 
spoken, poetical works, however beautiful 
in character, are confined to the knowledge 
of comparatively few. 

Lord Houghton himself will be remem- 
bered as a writer chiefly by two or three 
songs. To the younger generation his 
“Palm Leaves” is an unknown book; 
yet many of his contemporaries looked 
upon it as a poem destined to preserve his 
fame green for at least a century or two 
to come. Mr. Wemyss Reid is inclined 
to think that there is still a possibility 
that Lord Houghton’s neglected poems 
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will “regain their hold upon the ear of 
the reading public, and will keep his name 
alive long after the memory of his bril- 
liant life of social success has passed 
away.” We should be glad to share this 
hope, but the calm and placid current of 
Milnes’s verse is little likely to take the 
fancy of the age in which we live. Noone 
will deny that Byron was an infinitely 
greater poet than Milnes, and yet he is 
now comparatively little read. Southey, 
Rogers, Campbell —they are all fading 
out of sight, if not out of recollection. 
Campbell’s wonderful lyrics will doubtless 
last, but who reads the “ Pleasures of 
Hope,” or “Gertrude of Wyoming?” 
“The Battle of the Baltic,” “ Lochiel’s 
Warning,” ‘“Hohenlinden,” and “Ye 
Mariners of England” are worth all the 
rest, from a popular point of view, that 
Campbell ever wrote. Rogers left noth- 
ing of the same kind behind him, and he 
is a mere shadow in the world of letters. 
Lord Houghton will fare better, mainly on 
account of what he called his “short 
pieces.” His prose works were chiefly 
intended to meet the demands of the hour, 
and, with the exception of his “ Mono- 
graphs,” few of them will be found even 
in a good library. He was a valued con- 
tributor to these pages, but his articles 
were necessarily of the kind that quickly 
“blow over.” Lord Acton, one of his 
sincerest friends, has justly remarked that 
“he had not health br sustained effort, 
and he spent on reviews of the books of 
the day, and in running to ground topics 
cast up in familiar table talk, knowledge 
sufficient for a considerable reputation.” 
He was not an indolent man, but he did 
not like sustained labor. He never could 
have completed a work requiring concen- 
trated attention over a long period. He 
said of himself, “ having no duties to per- 
form, I am obliged to put up with pleas- 
ures.” It was in that dilettante spirit that 
most of his literary tasks were accom- 
plished. 

It might have been very different, if he 
had succeeded in his first ambition, and 
found a suitable opening for himself in 
political life. But in that field he was 
doomed to be bitterly disappointed. Sir 
Robert Peel persistently overlooked him, 
and denied him any opportunity of emerg- 
ing from the position of a private member 
on the back benches. His biographer 


tells us, and Lord Houghton appears him- 
self to have thought, that his literary rep- 
utation in early life “stood in the way 
of the political advancement to which he | 
aspired.” 





We are told that “again and | 
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again in later life, in discussing his own 
career or the career of other men, he de- 
plored the fact that, in England, popular 
opinion always insists upon drawing a 
broad line of demarcation between the 
man of letters and the man of affairs.” 
No doubt there is a common prejudice to 
that effect, and a very absurd one it is, for 
in the present day, at any rate, men of let- 
ters are frequently better men of affairs 
than those who are professedly devoted 
to ordinary commercial avocations. 
Moreover, in Lord Houghton’s own day 
there were persons around him who found 
success in literature not at all incompatible 
with success in business. What was Mr. 
Disraeli for many years but a literary 
man? It is true that Sir Robert Peel may 
have had a prejudice against him alsoon 
that ground, but it did not prevent Mr. 
Disraeli rising to the very highest place 
in the country. For many years the 
present distinguished prime minister was 
a man of letters ; and had he followed that 
career to the end, he would most certainly 
have gained a reputation, not so brilliant, 
perhaps, as that which he now enjoys, 
but one which the majority of his fellow- 
workers would have had cause to envy. 
If Lord Houghton had possessed the in- 
domitable will and the patience of Disraeli, 
he would have thrown off the difficulties 
which stood in his path; but he took 
things easily, and was, as we have inti- 
mated, incapable of laborious and perse- 
vering effort. Mr. Disraeli was often 
sneered at as a “mere literary man,” a 
person who “ wrote novels.” He did not 
allow those trifles to stand in his way. 
But there was another cause for the fail- 
ure of Lord Houghton in politics. He 
was not made for the peculiar sort of work 
which has to be done in the House of 
Commons. He lacked that “ flexibility,” 
that ‘adaptability to circumstances,” 
which Sir Robert Peel possessed, and 
which is perhaps more necessary in the 
present day than it was even in Peel’s 
time. de could not put his opinions on 
and off with a readiness which political 
exigencies sometimes require. He speaks 
in one of his letters of always finding a 
difficulty in believing his own side to * be 
entirely in the right and other people en- 
tirely in the wrong.” But that is the very 
worst temperament that a man can pos- 
sibly have if he means to be a successful 
politician. He must always be prepared 
to pronounce the other side “entirely in 
the wrong.” A good party man, who is 
likely to receive promotion, should never 
acknowledge that he sees more than one 
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side, even if he is unfortunate enough to 
be endowed with the kind of eyesight 
which enables him to see two. 

Richard Monckton Milnes was _handi- 
capped still further ; and when we mention 
in what respect, we are confident that we 
need not say another word to explain to 
any practical politician why it was that he 
failed in the Houseof Commons. He was 
one of those persons who like to think out 
a question for themselves, and to exer- 
cise an independent judgment upon it. 
Writing to Mr. Gladstone in 1843, Milnes 
remarks: “‘ Constituted as I am, I cannot 
take Parliament as a mere amusement, or 
even as one of many occupations, and 
therefore I am always in the dilemma 
either of officiously obtruding my support 
on a government, thank God, too strong to 
want it, or of following out an independent 
line of action.” Mr. Gladstone’s reply to 
this confession is interesting, and even 
instructive. ‘ Uneasy,” he wrote, “ in my 
opinion, must be the position of every 
member of Parliament who thinks inde- 
pendently in these times, or in any thatare 
likely to succeed them ; and in proportion 
as aman’s course of thought deviates from 
the ordinary line, his seat must less and 
less resemble a bed of roses.” Mr. Giad- 
stone has had a long and varied experi- 
ence since he wrote that letter, and he 
would probably be the first to admit that 
the conditions of public life make his crit- 
icism even more true now than ever it was 
before. There is a continual tendency to 
draw party lines tighter and still more 
tight, and to allow less and less latitude 
for the freedom of individual judgment. 
This is almost inevitable as public affairs 
are now carried on, but when a whole 
party changes its opinions ona given ques- 
tion — and such a phenomenon is not un- 
known — it sometimes happens that a few 
members here and there find it impossible 
to keep pace with the movement. Then 
they are very likely to be pronounced 
afflicted with the disqualifying and hope- 
less disease of “independence,” and they 
pass through the experience of Richard 
Monckton Milnes. “Via media,” he sor- 
rowfully acknowledged in a letter to a 
friend, “‘never answers in politics, and 
somehow or other I can never get out of 
it... . From having lived with all sorts 
of people, and seen good in all, the broad, 
black lines of judgment that people usually 
draw seem to me false and foolish, and | 
think my own finer ones just as distinct, 
though no one can see them but myselt.” 
This is a charming temperament in a 
friend or a companion, but what practical 





man would not have foretold at once that 
it would prevent the success of Milnes in 
politics ? 

Moreover, it is perfectly evident that 
Milnes would soon have become disen- 
chanted with a closer insight into the mys- 
teries of political life. So far as could 
be gathered from his conversation, he had 
no great confidence in any of the public 
men of the present day. Mr. Gladstone’s 
changes had been too sudden and sweep- 
ing for him to comprehend. The Tories, 
he maintained, were doing an injustice to 
their principles and to the cause which 
they represented by continually trying to 
outbid the Radicals. Years ago he had 
written in his note-book: “It is since I 
have seen the governors of mankind, and 
what they are in comparison with the gov- 
erned, that I have become a Republican.” 
This observation shows much greater 
acuteness and discernment than those 
who have never been close to public life 
would suspect. Most governing men show 
to the best advantage at a distance, while 
the mass of the governed have a desire to 
do that which is right, which is not always 
accurately measured by those in high sta- 
tions. The well-known remark of the 
chancellor Oxenstiern has lost none of its 
force : “ Nescis, mi fili, quantilla prudentia 
homines regantur.” Lord Houghton was 
thoroughly penetrated with the truth of it, 
and it may be said that for very many 
years, and down to the time of his death, 
there was no public man in whom he had 
more than a few grains of confidence. He 
always hated Mr. Disraeli, and would not 
acknowledge that he was anything but an 
“adventurer.” Carlyle, writing to him on 
one occasion, remarked: “I cannot stand 
Disraeli trying to force his Jewish jack- 
asseries on the world.” That was pre- 
cisely Lord Houghton’s feeling. He could 
not see that the great Conservative leader 
had shown true statesmanship in any part 
of his career. Fortunately, Lord Hough- 
ton allowed politics to slip more and more 
out of his life, for they were little better 
than a source of annoyance and bitterness 
to him. It would be easy, of course, to 
attribute this to his own disappointments, 
but that was by no means the sole or the 
true explanation. He honestly believed 
that the tone of public life was rapidly de- 
clining, and that the country was destined 
to suffer heavily from the deterioration 
which he detected in the management of 
national affairs. His thoughts and his 
conversation turned more upon books or 
upon the lighter events of the day than on 
the serious problems of politics. In that 
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congenial field he was always at home. 
To spend an hour or two with him when 
he was in his favorite vein, was to have a 
gleam of brightness thrown over the whole 
day. 

His powers of conversation, and his 
wide knowledge of men, were alike inex- 
haustible. Not only did he contribute 
his full share to the general stock, but he 
contrived to bring out all that was in 
others. Carlyle well described this pecul- 
iarity in a letter to his wife, written when 
he was a visitor to Lord Houghton, at 
Fryston. “ He pricks into you with ques- 
tions, with remarks, with all kinds of fly- 
tackle to make you bite — does generally 
contrive to get you into some sort of 
speech.” The person who was subjected 
to this process was not always so con- 
scious of it as Carlyle appears to have 
been, for Lord Houghton could skilfully 
conceal his “ fly-tackle.” And it was al- 
ways felt that, no matter what subject 
arose, he had something more interesting 
to say about it than anybody else could 
contribute. Lord Acton has dwelt upon 
these characteristics of his friend, as every 
one who knew Lord Houghton would be 
sure todo. “Others of his set talked as 
well or better,” observes Lord Acton, “and 
had more of their own to say; but there 
was no other man who made the pleasure 
of conversation the business of life... . 
He knew how to draw out of each guest 
what was in him, to make the talk general, 
and discourage the eddies and hole-and- 
corner whisperings which are the grave 
of good company.” There was nothing 
against which Lord Houghton fought 
more energetically or more successfully 
than this “ hole-and-corner ” style of con- 
versation, at the dinner-table or elsewhere. 
The art of conversation, as we all know, 
is dying or dead, but the way in which 
people shut themselves up in gloomy iso- 
lation, or confine themselves to a few 
whispered remarks to their nearest neigh- 
bor, is something quite new even amonga 
nation famous for its taciturnity. Many 
a dinner-party passes over without a single 
word of general conversation having oc- 
curred, and the murmured remarks that 
pass round the table are not calculated to 
inspire gaiety, or even good humor, in the 
company. A good deal, no doubt, depends 
upon the host, who usually permits his 
guests to provide every part of their own 
entertainment except the food, and it is 
not always even certain that this is of the 
best description. 

Lord Houghton’s method was wholly 
different. He contrived to get general 
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talk, and to keep it up to a certain level. 
Shy men are much more common than 
most people suppose, but even these could 
not long hold out against Lord Houghton’s 
persuasive wiles. He found out some- 
thing or other in which the silent person 
was interested, or he discovered his special 
vein, and very soon had him under his 
command. He was probably the last to 
keep up breakfast as a social institution. 
The temper and manners of the age are 
all against the continuance of such experi- 
ments. The best part of the day was gone 
when one of Lord Houghton’s breakfasts 
was over. No doubt it had been well 
spent, but the pressure of business with 
men who have anything to do grows more 
and more imperious, and there are few 
who can spare three or four hours in the 
middle of the day to linger over a repast 
which is not exactly luncheon, and yet 
which is almost sufficient to spoil anything 
but a very late dinner. It must also be 
admitted that Lord Houghton’s good na- 
ture and catholicity of tastes sometimes 
resulted in bringing together a singularly 
assorted company. They came from all 
quarters, they probably met for the first 
time, it was very likely that most of them 
were unknown to each other, and all Lord 
Houghton’s tact and skill could not always 
prevail to combine the incongruous ma- 
terials which he had collected. It was 
difficult at times to avoid the suspicion 
that he was chuckling slyly at the head of 
his table at the “menagerie,” as some 
irreverent person called these breakfasts, 
which had assembled at his call. He was 
seldom seen at his best on these occasions. 
The smaller parties which assembled at 
Fryston, or in the house of his kinsman, 
Lord Crewe, afforded him opportunities 
more in harmony with his tastes, and he 
never failed to make good use of them. 
It was as Mr. Wemyss Reid says: “ He 
could tell his interlocutors something 
about every man or woman of note whose 
name cropped up in the course of conver- 
sation —something which could not be 
learnt from books, but which Houghton 
had acquired for himself in the course of 
his life of study and observation.” At 
times, however, he would hide himself for 
hours with a book. He liked novels, but 
maintained that there was no English 
novelist except Wilkie Collins who could 
construct a plot. “Well written,” he 
would say, “almost everything is fairly 
well written nowadays, but there is no 
story in it.” 

He was acquainted with almost every 





composition in verse which appeared dur 
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ing his own day. He may almost be said 
to have discovered Swinburne, of whose 
great -powers, especially when they first 
flashed upon the world, he had an exalted 
opinion. None of the Victorian poets, 
he maintained, had produced anything 
finer than the choruses in “ Atalanta in 
Calydon.” But he, like others, recognized 
that the message which the new poet had 
to deliver was soon told. It is curious to 
find, by the by, that Lord Houghton 
should have had any doubt as to the 
authorship of the song “Home, sweet 
Home.” Inanoteto the Atheneum, writ- 
ten in December, 1871, he referred to the 
well-known air as being Sicilian, but that, 
we believe, has never been proved. Sir 
George Grove tells us, in the “ Dictionary 
of Music,” that the melody occurs in 
Bishop’s opera of “ Clari, or the Maid of 
Milan,” and that in the published music 
it is called a Sicilian air, but, he adds, “ it 
is not impossibly Bishop’s own.” How- 
ever that may be, it is absolutely certain 
that Lord Houghton was wrong in attrib- 
uting the words to “Baily or Thomas 
Moore.” They were written by an Amer- 
ican, John Howard Payne, and his claim 
to them has never, so far as we are aware, 
been disputed. The government of the 
United States placed a monument over 
his grave as a tribute to the author of so 
popular a song. 

Lord Houghton’s own visit to the 
United States formed a veritable epoch in 
his life, and furnished him, at a period 
when he much needed them, with many 
new friends and agreeable associations. 
He had once declared himself, as we have 
seen, to be a Republican, but that was 
more in sport than in earnest. In his 
heart he was a Conservative with gener- 
ous instincts, and with a deep sympathy 
for the poor and neglected portion of the 
community. He soon saw that a Repub- 
lican system of government was by no 
means perfect, but during his residence in 
the United States he prudently avoided 
being enticed into those discussions con- 
cerning the respective merits of the En- 
glish and American form of governments, 
with which many Americans like to amuse 
themselves. Like a wise man, Lord 
Houghton knew perfectly well that such 
discussions settle nothing, and are not 
often started with the simple view of ob- 
taining a candid exchange of opinion. 
Many Englishmen goto America full of the 


idea that there is nothing good out of En- | 


gland. They take with them a British 

measure, and decide that everything that 

corresponds exactly with it is fair and toler- 
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able, but that which differs in any respect 
from it is to be condemned without mercy. 
These are the persons out of whom the 
shrewd and quick-witted Yankee easily 
extracts boundless sport. It is needless 
to say that Lord Houghton fell into none 
of these traps. Everywhere he went he 
met with hosts of friends, and his popu- 
larity was so great as to astonish him, for 
he had not supposed that his name was 
widely known across the Atlantic. As a 
matter of fact, however, the Americans 
lose sight of very little that is written or 
done in the old country, and we need not 
recall the numerous instances in which 
the recognition of great merit or unusual 
excellence has come first from them. It 
was so with Carlyle, with Herbert Spen- 
cer, with George Meredith, and with 
many others. It is true that this recog- 
nition has not always been a source of 
pecuniary profit to the object of it, but 
that is the fault of the state of the copy- 
right laws, and not of the American peo- 
ple. That was the topic on which Lord 
Houghton conversed with members of 
Congress whenever he could find a chance, 
but like everybody else, from Charles 
Dickens downwards, he failed to produce 
the result he desired. We are now, it ap- 
pears, to have a copyright law, but, again 
with true American skill, it has been so 
devised as to give the oyster to America 
and the shells to England. Should it be 
adopted, it will carry still further the main 
scheme of all American policy and legis- 
lation —that is to say, it will strike an 
additional blow at certain English indus- 
tries, while encouraging corresponding 
industries in America. No doubt, how- 
ever, it will be entirely satisfactory to the 
threatened interests to be informed, on 

good authority, that any attempt to inter- 
fere with this arrangement would “be an 

almost undisguised example of protective 

legislation, and would be opposed to the 

free-trade character of British policy.” 

If, then, printers, papermakers, and other 

persons are thrown out of employment in 

this country, they will bear their suffer- 

ings cheerfully for the sake of enabling pro- 

fessors, statisticians, and other learned 

persons to say that we are consistent in our 

free-trade policy. The political economist 

will tell them that the community has 

nothing to do with their welfare, and that 





it is their business to leave a “ weak in- 
dustry,” and turn to some other, if they 
can. If they cannot, there is always a 
British workhouse open to receive them. 
Lord Houghton’s welcome in America 
was none the less cordial, because he had 
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been one of the few in leading English 
circles, who had sympathized with the 
Northern States in the great Civil War, 
and had predicted their victory. This 
view may have been produced in his mind, 
in some degree, by his friendship and in- 
tercourse with Emerson, Longfellow, 
Charles Sumner, and Motley, and by the 
influence they had over him. The Amer- 
icans thought it strange that Englishmen 
universally did not sympathize with a war 
for the abolition of slavery, but perhaps 
they might have taken into consideration 
the unquestionable fact, that this object of 
the war was not obvious to themselves, 
much less to the outer world, for a very 
considerable time after hostilities had 
been carried on. It took even President 
Lincoln a long space for reflection before 
he perceived that the compulsory abolition 
of slavery without compensation was in- 
volved in the war. In February, 1865, he 
communicated to the Cabinet the draft of 
a message and proclamation in which he 
proposed to pay four hundred millions of 
dollars to the Southern States by way of 
recompense for the liberation of their 
slaves, proceeding on the principle which 
England had adopted in dealing with 
slavery in the West Indies. But the 
Cabinet were unanimously opposed to the 
president, and he withdrew his proposi- 
tion. 

Englishmen, who could not see that the 
North went into the war for the express 
purpose of abolishing slavery, or even that 
the abolition of slavery was necessarily 
involved in the war, were no blinder than 
an immensely large proportion of Ameri- 
can citizens. No doubt the direction in 
which events were inevitably tending be- 
came clear inthe United States long be- 
fore it did here, but some allowance must 
be made for the effect produced in this 
country by the utterances of many fore- 
most American public men. Lord Hough- 
ton, however, had from the first shared 
Mr. Bright’s opinion that the North would 
win, and ought to win, and that did not 
stand in his way, when, for the first time, 
he found himself among the Americans. 
He saw Longfellow in failing health and 
strength, and Emerson in much the same 
condition. Oliver Wendell Holmes he 
describes as “very sprightly, and like his 
books.” Itis with pleasure that the world 
has recently received from Dr. Holmes 
another of his charming volumes, more 
mature in its wisdom, and scarcely less 
“sprightly,” than the “Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.” Lord Houghton’s old 


friend, Mr. Samuel Ward, piloted him 
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almost everywhere, and displayed that 
untiring devotion and attachment which 
endeared him to all who enjoyed the 
privilege of his friendship. Mr. Ward’s 
name was very seldom heard, except 
among strangers, the universal substitute 
for it being “Uncle Sam.” A more 
delightful companion, a_kinder-hearted 
human being, a firmer or a truer friend, 
never breathed. In many a home, and to 
many a man and woman, the world has 
been darker since ‘* Uncle Sam” was re- 
moved from it. 

As a matter ef course, Lord Houghton 
did not escape the “interviewer,” who in 
those days was not quite the power which 
he has become since. To see an inter- 
viewer is bad, because he is very apt to 
decorate — “fix up,” as he calls it —any- 
thing that may be said. To refuse to see 
him is sometimes worse, because then he 
goes away and invents a conversation in 
which the stranger does not cut so Satis- 
factory a figure as he would naturally 
wish. One of this class of enterprising 
journalists, who obtained access to Lord 
Houghton, described him as the author of 
a work entitled “* Monograms,” and an- 
other, upon whom he had evidently made 
a favorable impression, said that he was 
“as easy and plain as an old shoe.” To 
a third, who asked him his opinion of the 
American press, he ventured to address a 
remonstrance against the wholesale abuse 
and calumny to which American public 
men are exposed. At that time President 
Grant was being assailed “as a drunkard, 
a liar, and a thief.” Lord Houghton 
mildly suggested that all this was really 
an attack on the republic itself, The re- 
porter reproduced his views in the follow- 
ing form : “ Lord Houghton is not inclined 
to admit that President Grant is a drunk- 
ard and a thief, and he thinks that, even 
if he is, the fact should not be published 
to the world in the newspapers.” Presi- 
dent Grant himself, it may be mentioned, 
received the attacks which were levelled 
at him with his usual equanimity. His 
home circle, his personal character from 
childhood upwards, his habits of life, his 
friends, his tastes, his various pursuits — 
all were exposed to the bitterest misrepre- 
sentation and slander. General Grant 
never complained, though he was by no 
means callous to the efforts of his polit- 
ical and personal enemies to blacken his 
reputation. He knew the conditions at- 
tending public life in his own country, and 
accepted them with stolidity. Occasion- 
ally, however, a more than usually das- 
tardly attack on some member of his 
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family would rouse him to anger. Lord 
Houghton was on very good terms with 
him; and when the general came to En- 
gland, after his second term of office had 
expired, he was an honored guest in the 
house then occupied by Lord Houghton 
in Arlington Street. He looked on with 
quiet amusement at the almost endless 
stream of ladies and gentlemen who 
passed before him at one of the great 
receptions given in his honor, but neither 
then nor at any other time had General 
Grant the slightest taste or inclination for 
what is commonly calied “society.” He 
was frozen into obstinate silence in the 
presence of strangers, although no man 
could talk more freely or pleasantly when 
in the company of a few tried friends. He 
knew little of Lord Houghton’s favorite 
pursuits, but he thoroughly appreciated 
the hospitality which was shown to him. 
He was also greatly interested with Lord 
Houghton’s reminiscences of the great 
writers and other distinguished persons 
whom he had known. He met with no 
one in London who impressed and fasci- 
nated him so much, except Mr. Gladstone, 
whose powers of conversation, apart alto- 
gether from his political views, took Gen- 
eral Grant by storm. Yet he frankly 
admitted on one occasion that Mr. Dis- 
raeli had struck him as being a more 
remarkable man than either of the others. 
“He told me,” he said to a friend, “that 
we ought to have kept Mexico when we 
had a chance, and that it was almost a 
crime to lethergo. I said the same thing 
at the time of the Mexican war,” added 
General Grant, “ but I could not get any- 
body to pay attention to me. I never 
heard the subject mentioned for many 
years afterwards, until Mr. Disraeli sprung 
it on me all at once the other evening. 
We had not been talking about Mexico — 
about nothing in particular. Then he 
turned to me and said what I have just 
told you. He impresses one very much, 
but your greatest man is Mr. Gladstone.” 
General Grant naturally had more faith in 
the politics professed by Mr. Gladstone 
and the Liberal party at that day than he 
had in Conservatism. 

It is much to be regretted that Lord 
Houghton kept no journal during his visit 
to America, for undoubtedly he formed 
some very strong opinions on many topics 
of interest connected with that country, 
and entered freely into them in conversa- 
tion. It may safely be said that his * Re- 
publicanism” was not strengthened by 
what he saw and heard. The spectacle 
presented by the government of New York 


city put to flight some of his former ideas 
as to the efficiency and economy of insti- 
tutions, which were supposed to be, but 
which really were not, under the direct 
control of the people. At Washington he 
came into contact with some examples of 
the “professional politician,” and con- 
fessed that he did not see much to lead 
him to the conclusion, that the House of 
Commons had anything to suffer from a 
comparison with the House of Represen- 
tatives. ‘In cone respect he thought the 
latter had the advantage — namely, in the 
smaller number of its members. The 
affairs of the United States were then 
managed with considerably less than half 
the number of representatives of the peo- 
ple which is deemed necessary for the’ 
popular branch of the legislature in En- 
gland. He considered the American 
model decidedly the better of the two, and 
there are few practical men who, after 
thoroughly looking into the question, have 
not arrived at the same conclusion. On 
these subjects, Lord Houghton wisely re- 
frained from seeking to force his own 
opinions upon others. He kept on good 
terms with men of all shades of politics; 
and when he was about to leave New 
York, many members of both the great 
parties of the day united to do him honor. 
Upon his return home, he wrote an article 
for these pages containing some of the 
fruits of his observations, but he confined 
himself almost entirely to the social as- 
pects of American life. Incidentally, he 
referred to the fact that the ordinary “ En- 
glish traveller in the United States is 
continually amazed and perplexed by the 
large similarities of principles and charac- 
ter, and the comparatively small diversi- 
ties of manners and institutions.” and he 
dwelt with much interest on certain chap- 
ters in the family history of some early 
settlers in America. He was content, 
howevef, in accordance with his usual 
bent, to skim over the surface of things, 
and as to contemporary politics he said 
nothing. A dream seems to have been in 
his mind that the day might come when 
the two nations would be practically one, 
or, as he put it, “it is difficult indeed to 
say in which of the political, financial, or 
moral elements of the future we have not 
a common interest, and may not exchange 
our experiments and experiences, until by 
combined intelligence, benevolence, and 
honesty of purpose, we may enable the 
next ‘Centennial’ to pass unobserved in 
the United History of England and Amer- 
ica.” These are very pleasing sentiments 





to be uttered over a dinner-table ; but, if 
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Lord Houghton really fancied they had 
any deeper meaning in them, he little un- 
derstood the feelings and opinions, which 
are entertained on the subject by the 
great bulk of the American people, and 
which continually find expression in their 
press, and not unfrequently in the halls of 
their legislature. It would probably be 
only too easy to overrate that attachment 
to the “ mother country” on the part of 
Americans, which plays so touching a 
part on those festive occasions, when it 
is justly deemed more desirable to make 
a display of good feeling than to deal with 
the unvarnished truth. 

As an instance of the ruling tendency of 
Lord Houghton’s nature, we may mention 
an incident connected with a luncheon 
party given by him in New York just 
before his departure. He had heard in 
some indirect way that there was living in 
the city a lady of good family, the daugh- 
ter of one of his old friends, who had, in 
an ill-fated moment, married a person in 
the service of her father. A mésadliance 
might not have mattered very much if the 
husband had been worthy of the sacrifice 
made for him; but, as usually happens in 
such cases, he was not. He seemed to 
think that, after marriage, it was the duty 
of his wife or her friends to maintain him, 
and upon this principle he acted when he 
arrived in New York. Forsome time, the 
young lady, who was delicate in health, 
and little fitted to bear more than her fair 
share of life’s burdens, earned enough 
money to support the two by taking in 
washing. How Lord Houghton found her 
out we do not now remember, for they 
were hidden in some miserable tenement- 
house in a back street. “But he was de- 
termined to see what could be done for 
them and therefore he invited several 
influential persons in New York to meet 
them ata luncheon party, briefly described 
in the second volume of these memoirs. 
The husband was a rough sort of Irish- 
man, who did not evince any anxiety to 
improve the opportunity of obtaining some 
employment thus thrown in his way. The 
wife received the most considerate and 
kindly treatment from the good-hearted 
American ladies present, but there was 
only one of them that she could be induced 
to visit. She had cast in her jot with her 
husband, and meant to abide by it. One 
of the party soon succeeded in finding a 
situation for her husband, such as might 
easily have enabled him to make a good | 
start, but probably he had no ambition in| 
that direction. The sequel was distress- | 
ing enough — the wife died, as much from | 
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disappointment and grief as from any 
other cause, and to the last she declined 
to receive any help from her relations in 
England. It was one of the cases which 
show, as Lord Houghton himself has re- 
marked, “how very little man can be 
benefited by others.” But that was not 
his fault. 

Among Lord Houghton’s most valued 
friends was Mr. Delane, the great editor 
of the Zimes. They went together to 
Paris in 1867, and Lord Houghton intro- 
duced Mr. Delane to the queen of Hol- 
land, who asked him how many subscrib- 
ers he had. It was an awkward question, 
as Lord Houghton says, but Delane’s 
presence of mind never forsook him. 
‘*Un million madame,” was his reply, and 
the queen was satisfied, as she had a right 
to be. She called some one up to Delane, 
and introduced him as “le quatriéme pou- 
voir de |’Etat britannique.” It would 
scarcely be an exaggeration to apply those 
words to the greater part of Mr. Delane’s 
brilliant career. A remark somewhat sim- 
ilar to that of the queen of Holland was 
made by President Lincoln when Mr, 
W. H. Russell was introduced to him. 
“ There are two great powers in the world, 
Mr. Russell,” said the president, “the 
Mississippi and the Zémes.” There is a 
letter in one of these volumes from De- 
lane to Lord Houghton, in which Dr. Rus- 
sell’s letter describing the battle of the 
Alma is praised “as the most extraordi- 
nary literary feat on record.” No one 
was ever so eager to do justice to his sub- 
ordinates, and to see that they had their 
due.credit for good work, as Mr. Delane. 
The rules of anonymous journalism, to 
which he rigorously adhered, kept him 
within somewhat narrow lines in this re- 
spect, but all that could be done to gratify 
his correspondents and writers he took 
care to do. A severe disciplinarian, he 
was the most generous and appreciative 
of chiefs, and there was probably not one 
of his personal staff who would not gladly 


| have gone to the other side of the world to 


have been of the least assistance to him. 
Many of the conditions of journalism have 
changed greatly since Mr. Delane made 
the Zimes a power throughout the world; 
but his marvellous qualifications for his 
duties, his almost superhuman powers of 
work, his wealth of knowledge, his won- 
derful faculty of perceiving the drift of 
public opinion and grasping the hidden 
neaning of events — in these gifts he has 
never been excelled. 

The American journey was the last 
important incident in Lord Houghton’s 
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life. He went about among his friends 
almost as much as ever, but his health 
was gradually breaking down, and he 
seems to have been conscious that. he was 
gradually falling more and more into the 
background. A generation was coming 
to the front which knew him not, and he 
had no longer the elasticity of mind which 
would have enabled him to enter into its 
spirit and share its moods. One of the 
last public dinners at which he was pres- 
ent was that given to Mr. Edmund Yates 
in May, 1885, and on that occasion Lord 
Houghton’s friends did not fail to mark a 
great change in him. He made a short 
speech, and received a most hearty recep- 
tion from the very numerous company, 
which had representatives among it of 
almost every branch of literature and art, 
science and commerce. When he sat 
down he remarked to a friend: “I think 
that is my last speech — I am very ill, not 
fit to be here. I came to show respect for 
Yates ; and what a clever speech he has 
made! I like to hear him refer to his 
earls: difficulties, it makes the literary 
swells so angry.” He chuckled, but the 
tears were in his eyes. It must have been 
in the preceding August that Mr. Wemyss 
Reid saw him at Fryston, and hearing him 
complain of bad health asked him what 
was the matter. ‘“ Death,” he answered 
gravely; “that is what is the matter with 
me; I am going to die.... I am going 
over to the majority,” he added, “and you 
know, I have always preferred the minor- 
ity.” An odd accident occurred to him a 
few weeks afterwards. He was at the 
Durdans, Lord Rosebery’s house, and one 
night he fell out of bed and broke his 
collar-bone. He told his biographer that 
he “had dreamed he was being pursued 
by Mr. Gladstone in a hansom cab, and 
that in his struggle to escape from him he 
had fallen on the floor.” In August, 1885, 
he went to Vichy with his sister, Lady 
Galway, and had not been there many 
hours before he was seized with a difficulty 
of breathing, and soon passed quickly 
away. He was buried at Fryston, the 
service being conducted by the Arch- 
bishop of York, who himself “went over 
to the majority ” in the closing month of 
1890. 

Mr. Wemyss Reid has brought together 
in an appendix some of the sayings of 
Sydney Smith, Carlyle, Macaulay, and 
others, gathered from Lord Houghton’s 
commonplace books. There is nothing 
very new or remarkable in them. The 
esprit of a clever saying often vanishes in 
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| Lord Houghton’s anecdotes came with 
much greater point from his own lips than 
they possess in print. Some of his own 
thoughts which he jotted down from time 
to time are marked by great shrewdness, 
penetration, and common sense. “ The 
mine of truth,” he remarks, “is deep in 
many hearts, though only openly worked 
here andthere.” Andagain: ‘“ Every man 
who finds himself in the wrong has learnt 
something.” Of his own character he 
wrote: “He hoped little and believed 
little, but he rarely despaired, and never 
valued unbelief, except as leading tosome 
larger truth and purer conviction.” His 
belief was certainly not large or deep in 
its nature, but it was probably deeper than 
he thought. He described himself as a 
“Puseyite sceptic,” and Carlyle as a 
“ Free Kirk infidel.” He thought that it 
was “much easier to be a pure-minded 
and unselfish Liberal than Tory.” There 
is a good deal of truth in this: “ You cal- 
culate the spiritual advancement of the 
people by the number of church and chapel 
sittings ; you might just as well decide 
the amount of food consumed in a house 
from the number of square feet occupied 
by the kitchen.” And this also has 
doubtless been felt by others besides 
Lord Houghton: “ The worst effect on 
myself resulting from attendance on Par- 
liament is that it prevents me from form- 
ing any clear political opinions on any 
subject.” 

Lord Acton says that Lord Houghton 
“loved to be thought a failure.” We very 
much doubt it, but we believe that he felt 
very seriously, and sometimes bitterly, 
that his life had practically been a failure, 
regarded from the point of view of his 
early hopes and aspirations. One of his 
own notes about himself is this: “I look 
on the Parable of the Talents as the law 
and the gospel, and could almost be con- 
tented to lose my faculties in the consid- 
eration that I was relieved from the 
responsibility of employing them.” Un- 
less we totally misunderstand this, it 
supplies the explanation of his never 
having made the mark which other men 
have made with far inferior gifts. He 
could not, as we have already suggested, 
grapple with a disagreeable task day after 
day. Men have attained to great success 
in public life with a tenth of Lord Hough- 
ton’s abilities, but they could plod and 
push —especially the latter. That was 
entirely out of Lord Houghton’s range. 
He could not press his way to the front 





by the arts of self-advertising. There are 
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he was so constituted that he would not 
have been able to go far enough on any 
of them to win the prize. When he had 
seen the nature of the path, and the char- 
acter of the associates with whom he was 
destined to walk, he would have turned 
back. As he grew older, he perceived 
clearly that nothing had improved. It 
must frankly be admitted that his cher- 
ished ambitions were ungratified, but he 
must have been conscious that he had 
accomplished a vast amount of good for 
others who were unable to help them- 
selves, and who, but for his kindly aid, 
would have been numbered among those 
who fall by the roadside and disappear. 
Not every man who has seen ail his great 
ambitions realized has had the closing 
scenes of life irradiated by the sympathy 
which accompanied Lord Houghton to 
the grave. 


From The National Review. 
WINTER IN THE COUNTRY OF THE 
PASSION PLAY. 

AMONGST the many who have wended 
their way through the country of the Pas- 
sion Play, doubtless it may have sug: 
gested itself to some to think how beauti- 
ful this country is in summer, but how 
dreary it must be when.there are no leafy 
woodlands, no flowery meadows, no busy 
peasant life in the fields. It must seem 
as if a white shroud had been thrown over 
nature’s death, and that there was nothing 
for the inhabitants to do but to endure 
patiently till the resurrection morn of 
spring called all forth to new life and 
beauty. 

But this would be a very mistaken idea. 
Winter has its smiles as well as its frowns, 
and very brilliant smiles, too. Amongst 
those who know the country in all its 
phases, there are those who prefer the 
grandeur of winter to the blooming beauty 
of summer. When the pure sunny peaks 
stand up against the deep blue of the win- 
ter sky, and the whole surface of nature’s 
white mantle is covered with crystals that 
glisten and sparkle in the sunlight like 
diamonds, rubies, and emeralds; and, in 
moonlight, not only glitter but shine like 
huge glow-worms — the scene has a look 
of fairyland that those who only know 
the ordinary English snowfall cannot con- 
ceive. 

There are lovely atmospheric effects 
also that can be seen at no other time. 
One that occurs about sunset can only be 





described as the whole landscape being 
bathed in the glow of a soft, deep, rosy 
light. Of it words can give no idea to 
those who have not witnessed it. At least, 
some will say, the lovely Bavarian lakes 
must have lost their charm when the vivid 
coloring of the water — green, blue, what 
shall we call it?—is no longer there; 
when there is no rowing over sunny 
waters, no waterfalls leaping joyously 
down the surrounding cliffs, no mingling 
of the varied hues of pine, beech, birch, 
service tree, beneath the grey rocks that 
pile themselves against the summer sky. 
But surely, there is something to compen- 
sate for this when the lake lies like a 
glassy mirror, so smooth on its surface 
that askater can go about two miles in 
eight minutes and a half, so clear that fish 
can be seen swimming below, and an in- 
voluntary tremor cannot but be felt in 
launching on it, itis so impossible to be- 
lieve that a firm surface lies between the 
foot and untold depths. On more exposed 
parts exquisite crystals, like flowers, 
feathers, or stars, may be found piled up 
on the surface of the ice. Whatcan regu- 
late the varied shapes of these ice forma- 
tions? No one has yet been able to 
discover. Some think that electricity has 
much todo with it. And as to the sur- 
roundings, though the frozen waterfalls 
may want life, they havea still, pure beauty 
all theirown. Though the trees may be 
leafless, yet how lovely their covering of 
soft, feathery snow, and crystals sparkling 
like frosted silver, which brings into 
strong relief the varied growths, from the 
majestic pine, with massive, drooping 
boughs, to the light, graceful birch, look- 
ing more than ever “the lady of the 
woods ” — thus compensating by diversity 
of form for monotony of color. Besides 
which, while all may be absolutely still 
below, on the mountain-top the fitful cur- 
rents of air may be blowing the snow into 
fantastic clouds, or sending it down the 
precipices as snow-falls. Yes, truly the 
lake of the Bavarian highlands has its 
winter as well as its summer beauty. 

To turn from the scenery to the inhab- 
itants of the country. Winter is no time 
of hybernation for them, either as to labor 
or amusements. There is a quantity of 
gypsum in the limestone rock in the neigh- 
borhood, and several mills for converting 
it into plaster of Paris, and a favorite in- 
dustry for men whose usual avocations 
are at a standstill is the making of small 
casks for its conveyance. It is not a very 
remunerative occupation, as they only get 
thirty pfennigs, that is 4d@., per cask, but 
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they can make five in a day, and even 
about double that number if they have all 
the wood prepared. 

Cattle, sheep, and goats being all sta- 
bled for the winter makes early hours 


‘necessary, and gives work, especially for 


the women. The women also have their 
wool to card,-and their wool, flax, and 
hemp to spin, besides knitting stockings 
and getting through as much needlework, 
etc., as they can ; because, as soon as field- 
work begins, their time is fully occupied 
out of doors. 

As to amusement, you may trust a Bava- 
rian not to be behind in that. The men 
meet almost nightly in the different inns 
and beer-houses, according to their status 
in the local society, where they have talk, 
singing, music, cards, etc., the large glass 
mugs of beer at their side being constantly 
replenished. The beer is fortunately light 
and wholesome, but the amount drunk is 
a serious expense, and much more than 
the men usua!ly can properly afford. Be- 
sides these nightly gatherings, there are 
different clubs or societies that meet at 
certain times at one or other of the inns 
for an evening’s amusement, some of them 
under the patronage of the priest. In 
many of them the women join, but the 
women’s chief entertainments are kunki, 
or spinning parties, at home; and very 
cosy and picturesque these spinning par- 
tiesare. The great feature in a Bavarian 
sitting-room is the large porcelain stove, 
that stands out into the room and that is 
usually lit from the passage outside. 
Round this stove a bench runs, making a 
delightfully warm seat, the back being 
the porcelain stove. But besides this 
stove, in the older houses there is in the 
wall a hole with a chimney, where a par- 
ticular sort of pine, that burns brightly 
without sending out sparks, is burnt at 
night for the purpose of light only. In 
olden times, when such luxuries as lamps 
were unthought of, it was often only the 
means of illumination. Some still use 
them constantly, others keep them only 
for festive occasions. A man (generally 
the wag or story-teller of the party) sits 
beside it to keep it replenished. The 
women have their spinning-wheels or 
knitting, and the men sit in the darker 
corners ; and there are always some to 
sing songs or tell stories, or keep the fun 
going insome way. One such scene spe- 
cially recurs to me. 

Imagine an old, dark-panelled room. In 
her armchair, close to the stove, in the full 
light of the blazing pine wood, sits the 
handsome old hostess, in her picturesque 


| costume, busy with her spinning-wheel. A 
| | young woman with a wheel is in an oppo- 
| |sitecorner. Three daughters knitting and 
guests sit in a circle, more or less, the 
light playing on the varied faces and time- 
worn furniture, as bright fire-light alone 
can. One man has a guitar, and two 
young girls sing Tyrolese songs, and the 
compositions of one of the men present, 
pleasantly together. At last Schnapps of 
different kinds (a sort of cheap liqueurs) 
and delicious coffee, with home-made 
cake, are handed round, and the evening 
ends with hearty farewell greetings. 

During the carnival young men masked, 
and dressed so as to disguise themselves 
as much as possible, go from house to 
house, especially to where spinning par- 
ties are known to be going on. Several 
of them bring harmonicas, which they play 
with their mouths under their masks. 
Music being thus provided they dance 
with the girls and each other; the ex- 
citement on the part of the girls being to 
find out: who the different maskers are, 
and greatly crest-fallen these maskers are 
when the secret is found out. They all 
force their voices into one peculiar tone, 
so that if they speak it does not betray 
them. Their manners are as quiet and 
decorous as if they were not masked. In 
one village where the masking seemed to 
lead to riotous conduct the authorities 
prohibited all masking for the future. 
Men may dress as women, but it is not 
deemed correct for a woman to go about 
masked. 

Besides these little impromptu dances, 
balls are given by different societies (or 
Vereins) and often in fancy dress. To 
these all ranks go, from count to village 
guide, and very amusing they are. The 
dancing would shame a London ball-room, 
the peasants waltzing far better than their 
superiors in rank, and their manners being 
wonderfully refined. The company sit at 
tables with their wine or beer beside them, 
and generally have supper in the course 
of the evening, just what they wish, and 
at the time they wish to have it, without 
reference to others. When a dance be- 
gins they merely leave their table for the 
dance, and return to itagain. No sitting 
in corners and corridors. At these balls 
introductions are not necessary; the man 
merely bows or holds out his hand to the 
girl with whom he wishes to dance, and 
she has to follow him or take his hand. If 
she declines and afterwards dances with 
any one else, it is deemed a great insult, 
and an insult which is felt the more keenly 





as the rejected partner gets derided by 
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his fellows. It is well for a stranger to 
know this, as needless pain is often given, 
and misunderstandings arise from igno- 
rance. 

The entertainment is almost always 
varied by recitations, part-songs, dramatic 
representations. Each time something 
fresh seems to be thought of, and what- 
ever is done is well done. Once there 
was a mock circus, men being dressed 
like riders in pantomime, and they went 
through everything in the most absurd 
manner. One could hardly believe there 
were no horses. After the circus an ath- 
lete came on to the stage and went through 
the usual performance, apparently strain- 
ing every muscle, lifting and balancing 
what seemed enormously heavy weights. 
But when he had finished, the small boy 
of the landlord came on, seized up and 
ran out with these same weights, amidst 
roars of laughter from the spectators. 

Another evening there was a gipsy en- 
campment; tents with their furnishings, 
everything complete, even to camp fires, 
with mashes and different supposed gipsy 
dishes being cooked on them. Pilfering 
was carried on most dexterously; girls’ 
silver pins, men’s watches and purses, 
kept disappearing all evening, but were 
speedily restored by a make-believe police. 
The climax was reached when the steward 
of the evening came forward saying that 
the bouquets for the cotillon had certainly 
started from Munich, but in some unac- 
countable way had never arrived, and he 
regretted much that the most favorite 
figure of the dance must for that evening 
be dispensed with. Immediately after 
this little speech, the hamper with the 
bouquets was found by the imaginary 
police in the gipsies’ possession, and 
brought out amidst shouts of laughter, as 
all had been completely taken in, and the 
bouquets were dealt out under great diffi- 
culties, because of the raids of these same 
gipsies. That same evening one of the 
tables was occupied by men representing 
students, their faces seemingly scarred 
with sword-cuts, and their heads bandaged 
in different ways. They sang all sorts of 
student songs, and with one of these 
songs came a sort of “follow my leader” 
affair, which ended in the leader going 
right across a table crowded with guests, 
their plates and glasses. Some of the 
men were so portly, it seemed as if it 
would be an impossibility for them to 
achieve this, and if they did, for the table 
to stand their weight. However, all went 


well till the last, whose leg was caught by 
a wag, and the owner of the leg sent 
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sprawling on the table, in the midst of 
spilt wine and beer, and broken glass and 


good part. 

Speaking of the theft of the cotillon 
bouquets, reminds me of an Alpine cotil- 
lon on another occasion, which was very 
amusing. It was intended to represent 
the ascent of the great mountain of the 
neighborhood, the Zugspitz, which is, in 
fact, the highest mountain in Germany, 
being nine thousand six hundred feet 
high. 

In the first figure the guides were 
chosen, the names of the different well- 
known guides being written on cards and 
drawn by so many ladies and gentlemen, 
who danced accordingly. After the ques- 
tion of guides had been settled, in the 
next figure they were supposed to have 
reached the Knorr Hiitte, the little hut in 
which a night has to be passed in order 
to go over the snow near the summit 
before the sun has had time to soften the 
surface. Here a Schuhplattl is supposed 
to be danced. This Schuhplattl is the 
somewhat singular dance of the country, 
and is supposed to have its origin in the 
antics of the black-cock when wooing his 
mate. The woman for the most part 
waltzes quietly and gracefully round, fol- 
lowed by the man cutting all sorts of 
capers to attract her attention and ingra- 
tiate himself in her favor, keeping time 
with resounding claps of his hands on his 
short leathern breeches, and with his feet. 
With the third figure the summit of the 
mountain is supposed to be reached, and 
luncheon has to be partakenof. A basket 
containing what is usually taken on such 
occasions was handed round, and the con- 
tents given to an equal number of ladies 
and gentlemen, who danced accordingly. 
Ham danced with bread, pepper with salt, 
sausage with wine, each carrying the arti- 
cle supposed to be represented in the 
hand; one young lady having to carry 
round in the waltz a large bottle of wine. 
In the next figure they were supposed to 
have reached a certain glacier, where there 
is often a great deal of snow. For this 
snow-shoes were produced, and all who 
know what they are will appreciate the 
difficulty of trying to waltz with the large, 
flat surface strapped to the sole of the 
foot. Finally they were supposed to 
;reach a village where a shooting fé¢e is 
taking place; and the last figure consisted 
in the ladies all trying their skill in shoot- 
ing with a rifle at a target, flags being 
given for prizes. 





Each year some fresh grand entertain- 


crockery. But everything was taken in- 
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ment is got up for the last day of the car- 
nival, regardless of expense and trouble. 

One year it was the wood industry of 
the country that was represented, Two 
masked men as man and wife (the latter 
specially grotesque and hideous) drew 
about a hand-cart with faggots, as if for 
sale. Next came an imitation of the 
wood being floated down the rivers, as is 
done in spring, when the streams are in 
flood from the melting of the snow and 
from rain. The wood was rolled along 
the street, while men and women, dressed 
as they would be on such an occasion, 
pretended to be wading and drawing out 
the wood to shore with the small, long- 
handled axes and hooks they employ for 
that purpose. 

A saw-mill worked by ingenious ma- 
chinery paraded the streets. But the 
chief thing was a race as to who could 
turn out one of the little wooden casks 
for plaster of Paris, before mentioned, in 
the shortest time. A platform was erected 
along the street in front of the principal 
hotel ; on this were seated all who wished 
to contend, having their tools and mere 
blocks of wood beside them. On agiven 
signal all began stripping off the laths re- 
quired, putting them into position, bend- 
ing them round, etc. With those not very 
dexterous, the whole thing has a knack 
of collapsing when just on the point of 
completion, and all has to be put together 
again. Unfortunately for the man who 
was the first to accomplish the task, he 
paused to look about him before an- 
nouncing the fact, and the second shout- 
ing out before him, gained the first prize. 
The time taken was three-quarters of an 
hour. 

Another year there was an imaginary 
fair. Booths were erected and grotesque 
figures hawked their wares. One man 
looked specially absurd; he was of some- 
what small stature, and was dressed in a 
lady’s embroidered linen dress and hat, 
and had a wig of flax, and rouged cheeks. 
One great feature of the fair was a lot- 
tery, the prizes being supplied by begging 
from house to house for anything that 
could be given, whether of any value or 
not. The tickets were Io pf. (about 12.), 
and all got prizes, though one might have 
a dirty old glove, while the next had 
something pretty and useful. Another 
part of the programme was a race between 
a man on horseback and one on foot all 
round the village; the man on foot to 





have a certain start. He started off at 
full speed, but directly he was out of | 
sight, he went behind some houses, took | 


off the peculiar dress, and strolled back to 
the place from which he had started, while 
another man of the same size, and dressed 
as he had been, came running in appar- 
ently from the top of the village, but really 
from behind a house close by ; so of course 
the horseman was beaten by many min- 
utes. There was also a menagerie of 
stuffed and made-up animals, and though 
in the description it may seem but little, 
the absurdity of the whole thing was very 
entertaining. 

But of all their entertainments the one 
on which they seem most to pride them- 
selves was the representation of what a 
Bavarian wedding in the mountains used 
to be, as now they prefer taking a little 
jaunt, or making use of the money in some 
other way, to spending so much on the 
wedding feast. The bridegroom chosen 
was a good-looking married mason, the 
bride the pretty daughter of the tanner. 
They were dressed in old-fashioned cos- 
tumes; the man had a long coat, knee- 
breeches, and shoes with buckles; the 
girl also had shoe-buckles, and she wore 
a handsome short bodice, with white 
sleeves, and a sort of crown on her head, 
with long plaits of wadded, light-colored 
satin hanging down her back. They went 
together everywhere to invite the guests, 
accompanied by the master of the cere- 
monies and a band of curious old instru- 
ments, more quaint than harmonious, of 
the same date as the dress. 

A cart supposed to contain the bride’s 
possessions passed, all decorated, with 
much ceremony through the village. The 
bride in Bavaria is supposed to furnish 
the entire house, so the cart was well piled 
up. Conspicuous in front was the spin- 
ning-wheel, ornamented with flowers and 
blue and white ribbons (the Bavarian col- 
ors), and at the back there was a cradle, 
as this used always to be the rule. 

Sometimes the bride herself used to be 
mounted on the top of the things, in which 
case the bridegroom had to be at the door 
of the new home to lift her down and 
over the threshold, and to carry the beds 
and cradle to their places. But at other 
times it is only the sempstress, who has 
been employed to assist in preparing the 
things, that accompanies them; and in 
this case this sempstress was personated 
by a grotesque, masked man in woman’s 
attire. 

At 6 P.M. the guests all assembled at 
the principal hotel, formed a procession, 
and, accompanied by the band, marched 
to the inn where the entertainment was 
to take place. There they sat down to 
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eat and drink at different tables, the place 
of honor being near the happy pair. 
About eight, dancing began in the adjoin- 
ing room, communicating with the one in 
which the guests were assembled, the 
dancers returning to their tables at the 
conclusion of each dance. Honored 
guests arriving in the course of the even- 
ing were met by the band at the head of 
the staircase, and welcomed with a flour- 
ish of instruments; and the same cere- 
mony attended their leaving. 

After a time came the giving of the 
presents, each guest in turn walking up to 
the bride and bridegroom with a sum of 
money or some other gift, and after hand- 
shaking and drinking of healths returning 
to his or her seat. Of course the presents 
in this case were as absurd as possible. 
At the conclusion of this there came a 
long speech from the master of the cere- 
monies, and then dancing recommenced, 
but not indiscriminately. The bride and 
bridegroom had first to take a turn togeth- 
er, then the master of the ceremonies with 
the old woman called the éraut mutter, 
who notes and takes charge of the pres- 
ents, and who may be called the mistress 
of the ceremonies. After this the married 
people danced, and then the unmarried. 
This done, dancing became general. But 
the bridegroom had to dance with every 
lady guest who cared to dance, and with 
any girl he saw sitting from want of a 
partner. 

One incident that often happens at a 
Bavarian wedding was left out that even- 
ing. While the bridegroom is dancing, 
the bride is often carried off by some of 
the young men and hidden, when the 
bridegroom has to redeem her by paying 
fora certain amount of beer and cigarettes. 
This arranged, the bride is brought out of 
her hiding-place, the band turning out and 
accompanying her back in triumph. 

Occasionally the entertainment chosen 
is a play acted on a stage erected in the 
open air, on some convenient spot; and 
the natives really seem born actors, so 
capitally do they perform their parts. 

Besides the great entertainment of the 
day, there are numerous small amuse- 
ments, such as a man walking about with 
something resembling a fishing-rod, with 
ginger-bread or some such sweet attached 
to the end of the line; this the children 
try to seize, and find it cleverly jerked 
from their grasp. Another is a masked 
man dressed as a mountebank, with bells 
hung on his person, which he sets ringing 
by dancing in a particular way, a man 
playing some sort of instrument generally 
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accompanying him. But so great is their 
ingenuity, it would be impossible to tell of 
all their fanciful doings. 

1 may mention that no carnival amuse- 
ments of any kind took place at Ammergau 
itself this year, because of the solemn 
ceremonial before them. 

The great out-of-door recreation of the 
men is a species of curling with wooden 
stones (if one may be excused using such 
an expression) instead of the heavy granite 
ones of Scotland. 

The children amuse themselves with 
small sleighs, like the American toboggan. 
These are too well known in England now 
to require describing, but it may be said 
that no idea of the excitement of the 
amusement in these altitudes can be had 
in our British clime. Swift as lightning 
do they glide down the roads into the 
valleys, on tracks ground smooth as glass 
by the passing of horse-sleighs; or still 
more rapidly do they skim over the snow- 
covered grass slopes, especially when the 
surface has been turned into ice by the 
alternate influences of sun and frost — ice 
so hard as to give severe cuts when an 
upset takes place. Sometimes on these 
snow-slopes sudden dips occur, causing 
the sleigh to leave the ground and go 
through the air till it again comes in con- 
tact with the surface of the snow. Thirty- 
six feet have been measured from where 
a sleigh has jumped to where it alighted, 
and it may be imagined that the slightest 
loss of balance at such a moment might 
cause a very serious accident. No won- 
der gentlemen have said the sensation was 
more that of hunting than of anything 
else, 

These little sleighs are helps to chil- 
dren who have to go daily to school from 
the surrounding mountain hamlets ; for go 
they must through frost and snow, or rain 
and slush —even little delicate-looking 
children may be seen trudging home in the 
afternoon a distance of three and four 
miles in all weathers. Arrangements are 
generally made for them to have dinner in 
one of the little inns. A lady, thinking of 
the cold the poor little wet feet must suffer 
during the long school-hours, negotiated 
with the owner of a house close to the 
school for any who liked to change shoes 
and stockings on arrival and before start- 
ing again in bad weather; but not one 
child availed him or herself of the permis- 
sion, showing how lightly they esteem 





what we should consider not only a grave 
discomfort, but a real danger. Certainly 
|they are usually well shod, and warmly 
| clad, and head well protected, girls with 
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hoods, boys with comfortable caps. But 
what can withstand the soaking, penetrat- 
ing effects of sleet and slush! The coun- 
try postmen, too, have what Englishmen 
would think a hard time, as they have to 
carry letters to all the hamlets round in 
all weathers. Fortunately for them, the 
Bavarian peasant does not take his daily 
paper, and his letters are few and far be- 
tween. Happily, too, for both them and 
the school-children and also for the people 
in general, hot sunshine and clear, still air 
is the rule most seasons for a large pro- 
portion of the winter days. 

Imperceptibly these winter days fly 
quickly by, till in March comes a thaw. 
Rapidly the snow vanishes, and its place 
is taken by countless flowers. White 
snowflakes, pink heath, blue hypaticas, 
yellow oxlips, blue gentians, pink primu- 
las, golden coltsfoot, purple and pink 
lungwort, purple and white crocuses, and 
many others, come on in rapid succession. 
Winter is a thing of the past, but it leaves 
behind many pleasant memories ; and the 
labors and pleasures of spring and sum- 
mer are entered upon with all the more 
zest, because of the complete change of 
thought and occupation the renewed life 
of nature brings with it. 

So season by season passes life’s little 
day for these Bavarian peasants, as for us. 
Happy those who are enabled to fulfil 
therein the work God has given them to 
cdo. H. C. WARD. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
AN ADVENTURE—QUITE IN THE DARK. 


BLIND men, however sharpened their 
remaining senses may become, would not 
exactly be selected as the fittest agents 
for the purpose in which I once found 
myself engaged. Still, there is no know- 
ing to what they may have to put their 
wits ; and although I have no pretensions 
to being sharper than the rest of my fel- 
low-sufferers, or claim the possession of 
any especial dodginess, yet there is no 
doubt when one has to rely very persist- 
ently on all one’s faculties in order to 
keep fairly abreast of ordinary mortals, it 
is wonderful how quick the apprehension 
and the power of drawing conclusions be- 
come. You are not concerned with the 
history of my infirmity —how I lost my 
sight and so forth—it is enough for the 
present purpose if I say that I have been 
blind for some twenty years — that I have 
grown quite accustomed and reconciled to 





| my fate, and without making light of it, 


have ceased to think about it, or regard it 
as interfering materially with the ordinary 
conduct of daily life. 

Very well, then. I chanced some three 
years ago to be staying with some friends 
in their country-house — not very far from 
London, but nevertheless situated in a 
delightfully rural and secluded district. 
My host and hostess lived in good style ; 
kept much company, and entertained in 
munificent fashion. Most of their friends, 
too, were wealthy; and the jewelry, as I 
was told, which occasionally sparkled 
within those hospitable walls represented 
large sums of money. It was a thor- 
oughly easy-going establishment; meals 
were made movable festivals to suit the 
varied arrangements which a constant pro- 
gramme of amusement sometimes en- 
tailed. 

The month was August; the weather 
was fine and hot; and on the particular 
evening in question, it so happened the 
dinner was to partake of the character of 
supper, to suit the convenience of the 
house-party, who were going on some 
picnic boating excursion on the neighbor- 
ing Thames. 

Now I did not join them for two rea- 
sons — firstly, because I wanted to enjoy 
the quiet and peace of the house, gardens, 
and shrubberies when entirely deserted; 
secondly, because, always rather a bad 
sleeper, I had been more than usually 
wakeful for some nights, and I determined 
to go to bed early and to take a certain 
narcotic which had been recommended as 
quite harmless and exceedingly pleasant. 
It consisted of a powder, and the direc- 
tions said it was to be mixed with a pint 
bottle of light claret—a glass or two of 
which might be taken on going to bed or 
in the course of the night, if occasion re- 
quired. Early in the evening I secured 
the wine from the batler, and myself mixed 
it with the drug by simply shooting the 
latter dexterously into the bottle. Then 1 
shook it, corked it, and stood it on the 
bed-table with a large claret-glass, to be 
ready for use when | retired for the night. 
This I did as I proposed a little before 
ten, at which time I was the sole occupant 
of the house, with the exception of the 
servants. Their quarters, with kitchen, 
etc., lay at the extreme opposite wing 
from that in which my bedroom was sit- 
uated. 

Thus, as I crept up the main staircase 
with the aid of my stick, and by feeling 
the well-known landmarks by which I am 
always able to guide myself after very 
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little practice along passages and corri- 
dors, my footsteps echoed strangely, and 
I was conscious that an unusual air of 
solitude pervaded the place. Of course 
the autumn twilight had faded into night 
by this time, but that made no difference 
to me, and equally, of course, I carried no 
chamber candle. Somehow, nevertheless, 
I had a strange feeling of not quite liking 
the solitude —a sensation akin to nervous- 
ness, I suppose it would be called. Un- 
accustomed to regard myself as a coward, 
I yet could have wished that the house 
had not seemed quite so lonely. It wasa 
vague, vain, and ridiculous idea, I knew 
— still, the nearer I got to my room the 
more it possessed me. When I laid my 
hand on the lock, for a moment it quite 
overwhelmed me, and | need hardly say 
that when I found the door resist my 
effort to open it, my discomfiture was 
complete. Then, after a moment, I pulled 
myself together, feeling heartily ashamed 
of the rapidity with which my heart was 
beating. Another push at the door, and it 
opened partially —enough to admit me. 
Something had fallen inside and blocked 
it. I stooped to discover what it was, and 
presently my fingers lighted on a wedge- 
shaped block of wood with a screw stick- 
ing partially through it. 
the jam. But what could it be? How- 
ever, I left it on the floor, closed the door, 
and walked slowly towards the window, 
knowing every step of the way nearly as 
well as you would with your eyes. The 
window —a French one, opening on to a 
small balcony, to my surprise was not 
closed, as I am certain I left it an hour 
or two earlier, when I brought up the wine 
tomy room. You might think these little 
discoveries would have increased my ner- 
vousness ; they had a contrary effect; at 
least every sensation was swallowed up in 
surprise and curiosity as to what could 
have happened. 

However, I began slowly to undress — 
a blind man has to do most mechanica! 
things slowly, if he would not be perpet- 
ually bruising or maiming himself,and so 
I went on for a few minutes fumbling 
about with my garments as usual, deposit- 
ing each in its accustomed place, for only 
by that means are we incapables able to 
find any object with certainty again. 

Suddenly I thought of the purpose 
which had brought me to bed so early, and 
began to doubt if I was going through a 
good preparation for giving the sleeping 
draught a fair chance. I had grown wider 
and wider awake every moment from that 


This had caused- 





a sense of loneliness. Nevertheless, I 
would take a glass of my light claret forth- 
with, considering that by the time I should 
be getting into bed it would be beginning 
to take effect. I stepped out in the direc- 
tion of the table where it stood, felt about 
for an instant, and the next had the bottle 
within my grasp. Then I found the glass, 
and was proceeding, as I expected, to take 
the cork out, when lo! there was no cork. 
Raising the bottle, I instantly knew from 
its lightness that it was empty. This dis- 
covery was conclusive. Somebody had 
been in the room —perhaps was in the 
room at this moment —a most unpleasant 
notion, but I was no longer nervous. 

“Who is there? Speak,” I cried. 
“Who are you, and where are you?” 

No reply. I listened intently; not a 
sound broke the stillness of the sweet au- 
tumn night. Taking my stick, I thrust it 
under the bed, and round about in various 
corners of the room. The furniture ap- 
peared a little disarranged, but otherwise 
there was no evidence of the presence of 
any human being. Very strange, I thought. 
Anyway, I must ring for the footman — 
for I may say here that I dislike being 
valeted ; and beyond indispensable assist- 
ance, prefer doing everything as much as 
I can for myself, especially in my bed- 
room. 

As my hand passed across the corner of 
the table, it knocked something off on to 
the ground which rattled like tin and glass. 
Not stopping to investigate, the next dis- 
covery my sensitive fingers made on the 
table was some short iron tool. I took it 
up and felt it; but could not make out 
what it was, so proceeded to grope for the 
beti-rope close to the bed-head. 

Now, with all that had gone before, im- 
agine my sensations when, as my fingers 
passed over the edge of the pillow on their 
way to the top of the bedstead, they fell 
upon a warm human cheek! Yes! the 
cheek of a man, as I knew instantaneously 
from his sparse beard, whisker, and hair! 
Imagine my sensations, I say, at that mo- 
ment! 

That I was startied beyond expression, 
1 admit; but I checked my impulse to 
shout aloud. I stepped back into the mid- 
dle of the room, bumping against a chair 
or something in my haste. In two sec- 
onds, however, I collected my wits, 
Quick as thought, almost, I drew my con- 
clusions and settled what to do. I went 
to the window, closed and fastened it as 
securely and as noiselessly as I could, for 
I had no desire to disturb the intruder, 


when, ascending the stairs, I had first felt | who, so far, except fer the warmth of his 
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flesh, apparently showed no sign of life — 
my quick ear told me that. I stood still 
for a moment listening, and could not even 
hear him breathe. Then I crept to the 
door, felt for the key, which had been, I 
knew, inside; but it was no longer in the 
lock. By great good luck, just as I was 
debating how I might secure the door on 
the outside, my foot trod on what I knew 
to be the key. It was lying close to that 
wedge-like bit of wood with the screw 
which had first attracted my attention. I 
now guessed what it was; so picking it 
up with the key, I passed out into the 
passage, softly closed and locked the door 
after me, and jammed the bit of wood in 
the crack beneath it. At least, I thought, 
whoever you are, you shan’t get out this 
way. Then 1 made what haste I could 
along the corridor and down the stairs, 
rang the dining-room bell, and in a few 
minutes had told my story to the butler. 

He was for immediately rushing off up- 
stairs to see about it all. 

“No, no, Pitts,” said I. ‘ Wait a bit. 
Call two of the footmen, and let them take 
up a position where they can see that no 
one leaves that room. Go out and get 
hold of two or three gardeners — anybody, 
and post them under the window. Then 
start off somebody from the stable to the 
village for the constable —for two con- 
stables, if there are two. Now, quick’s 
the word. The fellow is sound asleep, 
whoever he is, but we may as well make 
sure who he is.” 

These orders were rapidly carried out ; 
and in less than half an hour two stalwart 
policemen arrived. One joined the men 
under the window, the second, the head- 
constable, went up-stairs with the butler 
and me. He was the first to enter the 
room ; I slipped in last to listen. 

“Hullo, my man, what are you up to 
here? Come, wake up — give an account 
of yourself.” 

A pause. 

“ Why, he is as sound as a topstill!” 

A noise as of shaking something — an- 
other pause. 

“Oh yes, of course, here’s the little 
game —dark-lantern rolled over on the 
floor, jemmy and crowbar, box of noiseless 
matches, etcette-rarr, etcette-rarr; I see. 
Here you! wake up. This ’ere kid won’t 
wash; get up and come along with me 
quietly ” — another shaking. 

“Oh! you won’t, won’t you? Hullo, 
what’s this? Oh! indeed — armed, ay? 
Yes, a six-shooter in your breast-pocket ! 
Fully loaded, too,no doubt! We'll see to 
that a bit later. 





ter too, by jigs. You are an ugly cus- 
tomer and no mistake, you are! What a 
lucky thing you’re so sound asleep —to- 
o-o be sure ; and I’ll make sure of you, my 
friend, while I’ve got the chance anyhow. 
These ’ere bracelets will fit you like gloves. 
There!” 

A pause again —a little fumbling, fol- 
lowed by the audible click of the hand- 
cuffs. 

* Call up my mate, sir, will you, please ?” 
This no doubt to the butler, who, going to 
the window and opening it, shouted to the 
man below, who soon entered the room. 
Then I could guess pretty well from the 
sound what they did, which of course was 
to lug the fellow off the bed, thinking that 
would wake him; but although he fell on 
to the floor with a heavy thud, it appeared 
to do nothing of the kind. 

Then the thought suddenly flashed 
through my mind that he had drunk deeply 
no doubt of my particular brew; and re- 
membering that the bottle was empty, I 
trembled lest, having taken half-a-dozen 
doses of the fascinating mixture at once, 
he might never recover from his sleep. 
So stepping forward, I stated my surmise 
as to what had happened, and said: “ You 
had better send for a doctor immediately.” 

“Well, p’raps so, sir,” agreed the con- 
stable; “it would be best, anyways, for 
he’s about as heavy a bit of goods to move 
as I’ve come across for a long while.” 

Then they laid the huge, burly burglar 
on the floor, propped up his head, and left 
him in charge of the officers till the doctor 
arrived. He did so just as my hosts and 
their friends returned from their excur- 
sion, and you may judge of the excitement 
that followed throughout the household. 

The medical man, after due examination 
and suggesting certain douches of cold 
water, etc., reassured us all with the hope 
that he would not die. My assumption as 
to the cause of his coma was so feasible 
as not to admit of dispute. Doubtless by 
aid of his dark lantern he saw the bottle 
of wine with its label announcing it to be 
Medoc of the first quality. Tasting and 
trying, and finding it to be a light and 
agreeable fluid, he drained the bottle ata 
gulp, probably as the first step towards 
giving him the necessary courage and 
strength to proceed with the business of 
the night. In this he was probably inter- 
rupted by the rapid action of the exces- 
sive dose, and feeling suddenly overcome 
by adrowsy stupor, had staggered to the 
bed, and thrown himself helplessly on it. 
The fellow had entered the room, of 


Ah! and a knuckledus-| course, by the balcony, having hauled 
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himself up with a hooked rope, which was | which, in their case, cannot be learnt from 
discovered with the remaining tools of his | any treatises that are extant; for neither 


fascinating craft. 

At the expiration of some three or four 
hours, and in the dead of night, he recov- 
ered sufficient consciousness to stand up, 
and he was then marched off between the 
two constables — locked up, and eventu- 
ally punished according to law. 

**On the whole,” said the doctor to me 
later on, when we were laughing over the 
adventure —‘“on the whole, sir, it is a 
good thing for you that you tried the effect 
of the narcotic on some one else. Fiat 
experimentum in corpore vili, Take my 
advice, sir, and don’t resort to narcotics; 
they arealways dangerous, and that must 
have been especially so. The drug clearly 
was a very powerfulone. You have had 
a lucky escape every way, for if you had 
come into conflict with that gentleman — 
remembering how he was prepared, I am 
afraid he would have left his mark on 
you ; whereas you have turned the tables, 
and, after a fashion, left yours on him. I 
wish the law would help you to make it 
indelible on his back with a good round 
dozen of the cat. It is the only way to 
put a stop to this armed business; it is the 
only thing these rascals dread. However, 
he will give blind mena wide berth for the 
future, I prognosticate, now that he has 
found one of them such a capital thief- 
taker.” 


From The Spectator. 
LADIES’ WHIST. 


NOT many years ago there came from 
America a treatise upon whist, containing 
certain theories which were the subject of 
hot debate among our whist-players at 
home, and which are still known and re- 
ferred toas “ American leads.” The latest 
ideas that have been contributed by the 
United States on the subject of the game 
are hardly so useful or worthy of discus- 
sion; but as they throw a curious and 
unexpected light upon a game played by 
ladies — which is not whist, although they 
call it by that name — we are unwilling to 
let them pass altogether in silence. It 
would appear from the American papers 
that the ladies of New York have decided 
that whist is an excellent opportunity for 
displaying the charms of their persons, 
and are become so enamored of the game 


in consequence, that there is a most un-| 


usual and fashionable demand among 
them for professors of the art—an art 


does the ancient Hoyle nor the more 
modern Cavendish say a word about the 
elegances of whist-playing, or the airs 
and graces to be practised by the players. 
Their professors are required to teach 
them, not how to play a hand, but how to 
display a pretty hand and arm to the 
greatest advantage; a suit of diamonds is 
not more necessary in the pack than a 
suit of diamonds upon their fingers; and 
the privilege of dealing ranks second to 
that of shuffling the cards. They require 
a professor to teach them whist in the 
same way as Mr. Turveydrop, late la- 
mented professor of deportment, would 
have taught them to play lawn tennis. In 
fact, his art is merely supplementary to 
that of another American professor, — the 
Manicure. This latest development of 
whist-playing is not likely to add to the 
science of the game; but, as it throws a 
curious side-light upon ‘“ ladies’ whist ” 
in general, itis worthy of consideration. 

What we call “ladies’ whist,” what 
Charles Lamb called “sick whist,’ and 
what we have heard an elderly and morose 
whist-player describe as ** bumblepuppy ” 
—a word with a dark but suggestive 
meaning — are all practically the same 
game,—a very pleasant game, but not 
whist in the strictest sense of the word. 
We would not suggest that ladies cannot 
play the strict game; on the contrary, 
some of them play it remarkably well, — 
witness the celebrated Sarah Battle, for 
instance. But it cannot be denied that 
the average lady whist-player is addicted 
to play that is rather peculiar than scien- 
tific. Weneed not make mention of those 
dear ladies who, on sitting down at the 
whist-table, propound such riddles as — 
“How many cards do you deai to each 
person?” or “Does a king count more 
than an ace?’ — for they are outside the 
pale; but we will content ourselves with 
speaking of the average player, and by 
these signs we may know her. 

She will invariably try to cheat in cut- 
ting for partners, for she cannot bear to 
leave so important a choice to be decided 
by chance. In dealing, she will begin 
with the greatest care and deliberation, 
but suddenly there will occur to her mind 
a story, which, with much animation, she 
will proceed to relate until the trump is 





turned up in the wrong place. She can 
| never be persuaded that she has misdealt 
until the cards have been carefully counted 


|at least three times. Another time she 


| will beg her partner to deal for her, and 
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overwhelm him with reproachful glances 
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| rules of scoring she can never master; she 


should he turn up a small card for the! generally requests her partner to mark 


trump. It is easy to know whether she 
has taken up a good or an indifferent 
hand; if it be a good one, she never tires 
of contemplating it, will arrange and rear- 
range it a hundred times, while she fingers 
with ill-concealed impatience the card that 
she wishes to play; if it looks but an 
indifferent one, she, too, will assume an 
air of indifference, will gaze with an ab- 
stracted look into the further corners of 
the room, and drum upon the table with 
the fingers of one hand while the other 
holds the cards carelessly shut up in a 
pack.: If she has five trumps in her hand, 
she will not lead them, — no, nothing will 
induce her to lead them, not even if her 
partner has called for them. He is ill- 
advised if he remonstrates with her after- 
wards. She looks at him with the sweetest 
wonder in her eyes, as she protests that 
she never heard him. Ex revanche, in 
the course of the next game she will 
trump his best card, and gather up the 
trick with a beaming smile of genial tri- 
umph. To do her justice, she does not 
often revoke; when she does revoke, she 
discovers her offence with the prettiest 
air of defiance imaginable, and at least ten 
minutes’ discussion, combined with the 
display of all the back tricks, are needed 
before it can be proved to her satisfaction, 
—even then she has a great deal to say, 
and leaves it to be finally understood that 
not she herself, but her partner, has been 
most to blame in this matter. Indeed, he 
is fortunate if the matteris allowed to rest 
then, and if he is not subjected to a spir- 
ited homily on the misleading nature of 
his play. She loves, above all things, to 
make what she calls a good trick, — that 
is to say, a trick with lots of court cards 
init. Ifthe two of spades be led, followed 
by the four, she will play a knave, even 
though she has the ace in hand, because 
she cannot bear to waste the latter upon 
two such insignificant cards; and it is 
with feelings of unbounded indignation 
that she sees the trick fall to the queen 
of the fourth hand. The feelings of her 
partner who led from a king need not be 
described, because his feelings, of course, 
are not worth mentioning. She also loves 
to score by honors, but she cannot endure 
that her adversaries should hold them; if 
they do so too often, she will have grave 
doubts as to the advisability of counting 
honors at all, and will give vent to some 
very serious reflections upon the relative 
value of good hands and good play, of 


the score, but that does not prevent her 
from challenging the correctness of the 
result, should it not be in her favor. Of 
all her propensities, the most curious, the 
most ineradicable, is the one that prompts 
her to hoard her trumps. Nothing, as we 
have already said, can induce her to lead 
them. She prefers to save them up as a 
kind of donne bouche, a display of fireworks 
for the end of the game. She looks upon 
them as things that are too precious for 
use ; she regards them with a superstitious 
reverence. Should her partner lead them, 
* What? trumps!” she exclaims in a tone 
of pained surprise at his wasteful audac- 
ity ; she will play her card grudgingly, and 
take the trick perhaps, but she will not 
return his lead, —no, she cannot bring 
herself to return his lead. There was an 
eminent whist-player, of whom it was re- 
lated that, whenever he found himself 
seated at the whist-table with ladies, he 
used to tell them the following tale as a 
kind of prologue to the game: “I once 
knew a lady who held five trumps in her 
hand, and who failed to lead them. She 
ended sadly ;”»— and here his voice sank 
to an impressive whisper —“ she died in 
the workhouse.” Whether or not this 
precautionary measure was attended with 
success tradition does not say ; we should 
be inclined to doubt its efficacy. But to 
sum up our lady whist-player: she is de- 
lightful, she is charming, she is every- 
thing that is good and beautiful to look 
upon, but she cannot be brought to regard 
whist as a serious science ; as a partner of 
our joys and our woes, as a partner of 
everything else in life, she is immeasur- 
ably too good for us, but as a partner at 
whist she leaves much to be desired, — at 
whist one would gladly see her the partner 
of one’s worst enemy, and then make the 
stakes as high as possible. 

It is not thus that all ladies play. It 
was not thus that Sarah Battle played. 
And who was Sarah Battle? Charles 
Lamb shall answer that question in his 
own words: “* Aclear fire, a clean hearth, 
and the rigor of the game.’ This was 
the celebrated wish of old Sarah Battle, 
who, next to her devotions, loved a good 
game of whist,” — and who, it would ap- 
pear, played an uncommonly good game 
too. One can imagine the old lady sitting 
very upright indeed, with an eye as clear 
and flashing as her fire, with a mob-cap as 
white and spotless as her hearth, and with 
a rigor of deportment that was unequalled 





blind chance and science. The simple 


even by the rigorous laws of her favorite 
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game. And one can imagine, also, Elia 
sitting opposite to her, with his respectful 
admiration a good deal tempered by the 
fearful timidity and awe inspired by his 
uncompromising partner. To only one 
weakness did she confess, and that only 
in the strictest confidence: she confessed 
that hearts were her favorite suit. This 
alone would serve to show how old-fash- 
ioned she was, and howlong ago she must 
have lived. Nowadays, if any lady could 
be brought to confess to such a preference, 
it would be for diamonds. On the other 
hand, she did not approve of playing for 
love ; she considered, and rightly, too, that 
some kind of stake was necessary to add 
a point and a zest to the game. Whist 
she declared to be the best of all games 
that she knew, because the partnership of 
two players divided the losses while it 
doubled the glory of winning. Probably 
old Sarah Battle, as well as Talleyrand, 
would have found a ¢ériste wieillesse with- 
out the solace of cards. But even while 
he admired the thoroughness and sound- 





WHIST. 


ness of Sarah Battle’s views, Elia could 
not refrain from putting in a plea for what 
he called “ sick whist;” and we ourselves 
must confess to a sneaking liking for that 
humble game, although we may seem to 
have pointed at it with the finger of scorn. 
It was “sick whist” that the immortal 
Mr. Pickwick played at Dingley Dell with 
old Mrs. Wardle for his partner; but it 
was a very different whist that he played 
at Bath in company with Lady Snupha- 
nuph, Mrs. Colonel Wugsby, and Miss 
Bolo, and probably he preferred the first 
to the rigor of the second game. On the 
latter occasion, if we remember rightly, 
his partner, Miss Bolo, “rose from the 
table considerably agitated, and went 
straight home in a flood of tears, and a 
sedan-chair.” That is a failing shared by 
all ladies, even the best players; though 
they are generally careless of the stakes, 
they cannot bear to lose. But what would 
Miss Battle or Miss Bolo have said to the 
whist of New York? What would they 
have said! 





A RECENT writer in the Worth China Herald 
of Shanghai says that the climate of Asia is 
becoming colder than it formerly was, and its 
tropical animals and plants are retreating 
southwards at a slow rate. This is true of 
China, and it is also the case in western Asia. 
Che elephant in a wild state was hunted in 
the eighth century B.c. by Tiglath Pileser, the 
king of Assyria, near Carchemish, which lay 
near the Euphrates in Syria. Four or five 
centuries before this Thothmes III., king of 
Egypt, hunted the same animal near Aleppo. 
In high antiquity the elephant and rhinoceros 
were known to the Chinese, they had names 
for them, and their tusks and horns were val- 
ued. South China has a very warm climate 
which melts insensibly into that of Cochin- 
China, so that the animals of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula would, if there were a secular cool- 
ing of climate, retreat gradually to the south. 
This is just what seems to have taken place. 
In the time of Confucius elephants were in use 
for the army on the Yangtze River. <A hun- 
dred and fifty years after this Mencius speaks 
of the tiger, the leopard, the rhinoceros, and 
the elephant, as having been, in many parts 
of the empire, driven away from the neighbor- 
hood of the Chinese inhabitants by the tound- 
ers of the Chou dynasty. Tigers and leopards 
are not yet by any means extinct in China. 
The elephant and rhinoceros are again spoken | 
of in the first century of our era. If to these | 
particulars regarding elephants be added the 
retreat from the rivers of south China of the 
ferocious alligators that formerly infested | 
them, the change in the fauna of China cer- | 





‘as was its habit two thousand years ago. 


tainly seems to show that the climate is much 
less favorable for tropical animals than it for- 
merly was. In fact it appears to have become 
drier and colder. The water buffalo still 
lives, and is an extremely useful domestic ani- 
mal, all along the Yangtze and south of it, but 
is not seen north of the old Yellow River in 
the province of Kiangsu. The Chinese alli- 
gator is still found in the Yangtze, but so rare 
is its appearance that foreign residents in 
China knew nothing about it till it was de- 
scribed by M. Fauvel. The flora is also 
affected by the increasing coldness of the 
climate in China. The bamboo is still grown 
in Peking with the aid of good shelter, moist- 
ure, and favorable soil, but it is not found 
naturally growing into forest in north China, 
It 
grows now in that part of the empire as a sort 
of garden plant only. It is in Szechuan prov- 
ince that the southern flora reaches farthest 
to the northward. 


WATERPROOF PAPER. —A special kind of 
paper has been invented, which, it is alleged, 
is absolutely impervious to water, and will 
even stand boiling. The waterproofing can 
be carried out either after the paper is made 
or during the operation of making it, the lat- 
ter being the better course. The process is 
especially applicable to papers for packing, 
and for this purpose will be of great value. 

Industries. 








